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ORGANIZING THE ROLES, MISSIONS, AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC, Wednesday, June 20, 2007. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ike Skelton (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. IKE SKELTON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

SERVICES 

The Chairman. Ladies and gentlemen, welcome to today’s hear- 
ing, which is on organizing the roles and missions and the require- 
ments of the Department of Defense. 

Before we start, I wish to introduce a very special group that is 
with us from Afghanistan. And I would like to call their names, 
and if I may ask them to stand. 

First Noorulhaq Olumi, the Chair of the Defense Committee; 
Zalmai Mujadidi, the Chair of the National and Domestic Security 
Committee; Jamil Karzia, a Pashtun member of the National and 
Domestic Security Committee; Mohammad Almas, a member of the 
National and Domestic Security Committee; and Helaluddin Helal, 
a member of the National and Domestic Security Committee. 

We are also pleased to welcome Ambassador Jawad, who is with 
us today. Ambassador, thank you. We certainly appreciate you 
being with us. Several of us, on a bipartisan basis, had the oppor- 
tunity to visit with you, and it was very, very helpful, and we do 
appreciate your thoughts and your suggestions; most of all, your 
friendship. 

So thank you again for being with us. 

Today we have two very distinguished witnesses to discuss this 
all-important and yet in all respects, as has been in the past, at 
least up through 1958, a controversial issue: Dr. John Hamre, 
president of the Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense; Dr. Andrew Krepinevich, 
president of the Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 
and officer of the United States Army, retired. 

You two gentlemen were called to testify because you have given 
deep study through the years to some of the most important issues 
facing the Department of Defense. 

Today’s topic is a very crucial one. It has been a topic of intense 
debate, and since the Key West agreement — my staff says 1948, I 
say 1947, you will have to clarify that — but today’s definition of the 
roles and missions is largely the same as the agreement reached 
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then and as modified in 1953 and then again in 1958, but nothing, 
nothing has been done under those roles and missions since 1958. 

While the operational part of the military has been made fully 
joint thanks to the Congress of the United States, the training and 
equipment side remains fragmented and stovepiped, and our com- 
mittee adopted significant and far-reaching legislative rec- 
ommendations of roles and missions and requirements in our re- 
cent defense act, passed and sent to the Senate. These rec- 
ommendations were developed on a bipartisan basis and reflect a 
deep commitment on the part of our committee to reform and mod- 
ernize that Department. 

We require the Secretary of Defense to review the rules and mis- 
sions of the Department every four years in the down time between 
the Quadrennial Defense Reviews. We recommend that the Sec- 
retary determine the core competencies agencies and military serv- 
ices and defense agencies currently offer in fulfilling these mis- 
sions; ensure that they develop the core competencies that are cur- 
rently lacking; and generate some capabilities that are not related 
to core competencies. 

Now, this is going to be a tough job for them that has to be done, 
and that is why your testimony today is so important. 

The committee’s recommendations would also reform the require- 
ment process to organize it according to the core mission areas 
identified by the Secretary; require that the requirement process be 
informed by realistic estimates of the resources available. The bill 
requires the Department to present its budget by mission area in 
addition to the traditional presentation by appropriation. It re- 
quires combat commanders to engage directly, I think for the first 
time, in planning for future capabilities. 

I have reviewed your written statements, gentlemen. I am struck 
by the fact that both of you indicate there are serious and signifi- 
cant deficiencies in the way the Department of Defense determines 
its missions, how it organizes itself, how it equips itself Both of 
you suggest the Department is not adequately preparing them- 
selves for the nontraditional missions that are likely to be increas- 
ingly relevant in today’s security environment. 

Both of you also suggest in your statements that the require- 
ments process is dominated by service interests sometimes to the 
detriment of the warfighter. In these judgments, I believe we are 
all in consensus. I know, however, that you propose some additions 
and alternative recommendations for our bill. 

And I think we know that our bill in that regard is not perfect, 
but we did address it, and the fact that we did address it for the 
first time since 1958 is significant. And you are here to help us — 
we still, of course, have conference with the Senate, and I am not 
sure if the Senate will even touch the issue. I just have no knowl- 
edge of that whatsoever, which means that the burden will be on 
this committee to carry forward this issue, and that is why your 
testimony, gentlemen, is so important. 

The Ranking Member, my good friend, Duncan Hunter. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DUNCAN HUNTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM CALIFORNIA, RANKING MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON 

ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing this morning. I think that this reflects on your un- 
derstanding of military history and your being the guardian of our 
military education facilities, and I think your understanding that 
we are involved in nontraditional wars right now. And sometimes 
it is tough to overlay the structure of the services over these new 
challenges that we have and to determine where jointness applies, 
and where new roles and missions need to be taken up or need to 
be sorted out, and where just enormous flexibility needs to be em- 
bedded in the services. So thanks for having this hearing. 

And I also welcome our guests and welcome our gentlemen who 
are on this panel who have contributed so much to national de- 
fense. So to Dr. Hamre, you have done a loyal yeoman’s work for 
this country and for this committee for many years, and we sure 
appreciate you. 

And, Dr. Krepinevich, thank you for your contributions to our 
country. You gentlemen have great judgment, and you have shared 
it with us over many, many years on important issues. This is one 
of those issues. 

Although the Department of Defense, as it is currently organized, 
has been in existence since 1947, we have continued to struggle 
with the appropriate roles and missions of the Department and 
what capabilities each of our military services should have in order 
to fulfill those roles and missions. And since the end of the Cold 
War, it has become apparent that the Department must respond to 
both the changes in the geopolitical climate and to the adaptation 
of modern technology which poses what you might call irregular 
and disruptive threats. 

And these changes require no less than a complete review of the 
missions of the Department of Defense and reevaluation of the ca- 
pabilities needed to deliver desired effects. 

I might say on that point the fact we are in a shooting war in 
two major theaters and smaller contingencies around the world 
right now I think has given us an urgency in terms of sorting out 
roles and missions, one that doesn’t usually attend peacetime eras, 
but in light of the fact that we are executing, if you will, new roles 
and missions every day as a matter of necessity in the warfighting 
theaters, I think it is instructive to us in many areas and hopefully 
to you as well. 

I want to get — I don’t want to put my entire statement — read my 
entire statement, Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be put into the record and just say this before we get started. 

It looks to me like there is going to be three key factors that we 
are going to have to look at carefiilly that attend this issue. One 
is jointness; of course, the ability to do things together, work to- 
gether. I think we have never had probably more jointness than we 
have right now; but also flexibility, and that means the ability of 
a military leader to step beyond the perimeters that have been es- 
tablished by doctrine and by schooling and by the — and by regula- 
tions and undertake two new missions, and be able to do a couple 
of things to step out of his box, his or her box, and move into new 
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areas, and also to work with his troubled service in such a way 
that the new mission is undertaken in a cooperative way with max- 
imum effect. And, last, I think that creativity is going to be an im- 
portant element now and a necessary element in the leadership of 
our officers. 

It is — ^because we are going to have — we are going to have mis- 
sions which aren’t susceptible to easy categorization, which are 
going to require lots of new thinking, and to some degree there 
may be some push-back from the services as it appears that one 
service is trespassing on something that they think is in their tra- 
ditional jurisdiction, if you will. And so this is going to be a time 
when people that are willing to take risks in the officers corps are 
going to need to step to the fore. And everything can’t be laid out 
in terms of prescribed regulations. Basically the blueprint can’t be 
perfectly designed by us, nor can it be perfectly designed by Penta- 
gon leadership. This is going to be a time when people take risks 
and are held accountable to some degree for risk taking. I think it 
is going to be a time for boldness in our military leadership. 

Having said those few words, I look forward to listening to these 
two gentlemen who I think represent the finest, very finest, rep- 
resentation of a great pool of individuals who have lots of experi- 
ence, who have shared their wisdom with us over many years to 
take on this challenge. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to the testimony. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Hunter. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hunter can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 59.] 

The Chairman. My good staff tells me that the Key West agree- 
ment regarding roles and missions which was urged by President 
Harry Truman actually was dated 1948, and I was wrong on that 
by one year, but I was right in the initial urging by the then Presi- 
dent. So this is really important. This is very important. That is 
why we are here. 

Mr. Hamre. 

Dr. Hamre. I was a staffer for ten years, and I never made the 
mistake of correcting my Chairman in a public meeting. So I — for- 
give me, Andrew. 

Thank you for inviting me to. 

Mr. Spratt. Dr. Hamre, welcome to the people’s House. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN J. HAMRE, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Dr. Hamre. And let me just begin by saying how grateful I am 
that all of you are serving in this role and holding this hearing. I 
think it is crucial. 

You know, I have worked for the Congress for 17 years before I 
went to the executive branch, and I honestly believe that our Con- 
gress is the crown jewel of American democracy. When you think 
of the Nation, you think of the President; but when you say “we, 
the people,” you think about the Congress. And I think it is that 
crucial balance in America that has been so important, and it has 
made this such a glorious democracy. So I thank you all for serving 
with us in this and being the representatives of the people on these 
very big issues. 
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Sir, I prepared a written statement, but I think I made a mis- 
take. I think I drafted that statement too narrowly concerning the 
provisions that were in your bill. I am happy to talk about them, 
but you framed this hearing in a much larger way today, and so 
if you would permit me to put the statement in the record, and 
could I make a few general observations and maybe use that as a 
jumping-off point for what I hope would be a useful conversation. 

I was on the staff of the Senate Armed Services Committee when 
we worked on the Senate side of Goldwater-Nichols, and I remem- 
ber Bill Nichols, a great man, having led this committee in leading 
for what it brought to the table for this really remarkable legisla- 
tion. And it did transform the Defense Department in very positive 
ways. 

There were three crucial things that were in Goldwater-Nichols. 
The first was it raised the importance and prominence of the 
Chairman and the Vice Chairman and the Joint staff. 

The second thing is it raised in prominence the Unified Combat- 
ant Commanders — we used to call them Commanders in Chief 
(CINCs) — but the Combatant Commanders, and it gave them a 
much stronger voice inside DOD deliberations. 

And the third thing it did was it required — it stipulated that no 
one could become an admiral or general until you had joint duty, 
you had served in a joint command. That was really the foundation 
of Goldwater-Nichols, and it really transformed the Department. 

Now, I think it is extremely important to understand what this 
did. What that — what Goldwater-Nichols did was to clean up and 
give much more of a balance to what I call the supply and demand 
equation in the Department. You need advocates of supply, and you 
need advocates of demand. And we had very weak voices for de- 
mand because back then the people who were the supply guys, the 
chiefs of the military departments, were also kind of in charge of 
demand, and we were not getting a good balance between the two. 

So we raised up and lifted up the voices that demand combat 
services and capabilities, and we balance it against the very strong, 
powerful forces of supply in the Department, and it is a good com- 
promise. It is a very good formula. 

And I think this clarity of supply and demand, I would ask you 
to keep it in mind as you are thinking about it. We have some 
problems, the way it is structured, and I will come back to it in 
just a moment. 

Now, I would say that the central problem in the Department 
today, and I am not making — I will only comment on experiences 
that I had when I was the Deputy Secretary. I am not commenting 
on how it has operated in the last six years. I have not been there. 
I would ask you to think about the concept of friction. You know, 
there is good friction, and there is bad friction. Good friction is con- 
gressional oversight. I mean, you don’t want to move too fast. You 
want oversight, and that is good friction, and you want good fric- 
tion so that when decisions are coming up to the Secretary, you 
really do have a point of view that has been vetted, you know, in 
a cross-sectional way so that you really do have a good feel for the 
implications. You want good friction. 

We have a lot of bad friction in the Defense Department. We 
have got a lot of competition which is really more about turf than 
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we do about responsibility. And I think what I would ask you to 
think about when you are designing this legislation is that you 
think about properly structuring the good friction that you want, 
the oversight that you want and that you need, and minimizing the 
bad friction, and we have got a lot of it. 

Now, if it is in that regard, may I just say I spent a fair amount 
of time when I was in the Senate working on the Armed Services 
Committee on rules and missions, and I had never worked in the 
Department before I had done it. I had spent then seven and a half 
years working in the Department, and I will honestly tell you that 
a rules and missions initiative really sets off a lot of friction in the 
Department, and I think it works against a very important goal 
that I know you all have, which is to improve jointness. 

We want our services to fight in an integrated way better, but 
when you force people to fight over rules and missions, it forces 
them into a parochial posture. They fall back on things that they 
feel they have to do for the good of their service rather than things 
they need to do for the good functioning of the whole Department 
in a joint way. 

So I would ask you to think very carefully about how you want 
to press this issue of demanding a rules and missions review, be- 
cause I do think it probably cuts against the grain when you want 
to promote better jointness. 

Second issue I would ask you to think about, our form of govern- 
ment holds — when I was the Deputy Secretary of Defense, I was 
responsible to the American people through the President and 
through the Secretary. And everybody in the Department is respon- 
sible to the American people through two chains: through the 
President when you are appointed, and to you, the Congress, rep- 
resenting the people. Everybody. And that goes down to the buck 
private. 

That chain of command has one central person who is the most 
important person who is accountable to you, and the person — and 
that is the Secretary of Defense, and I would ask you to be careful 
not to undermine the Secretary of Defense when you design some 
of the directions that we are talking about here. 

Now, I know we have had a period where we have had some 
rough edges between the Department and the Secretary in the last 
several years. I think we have a superb Secretary of Defense. Bob 
Gates is a superb man. You do not want to — you want to have as 
much clarity in what comes to the Secretary so that when he 
makes a decision, he is accountable for it. But you don’t want to 
precook what it is that he designed by having things decided at 
lower levels. The Secretary has to be accountable. The Secretary 
has to have that authority. 

Now let me speak to one of the concerns that I have, and that 
is it is about the Joint Requirements Oversight Council, the JROC. 
The JROC is meant to be a place in the Pentagon where we at the 
very senior level decide what do we need as a requirement to fight 
together in the future. It should be largely populated by people who 
are responsible for demand, not supply. But if you look at the com- 
petition of the JROC, it is all of the supply side of the equation and 
not the demand side of the equation. It is the Vice Chiefs of the 
services who are in the business of supplying goods, services and 
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equipment. It is not the CINCs or the Combatant Commanders 
who really are the ones who say, here is what I need now, here is 
what I think we are going to need in the future. 

So we have a problem with the way the JROC is structured 
today. It is too much oriented around — it is a demand function that 
is run by supply people. That is a problem, and we should work on 
that. 

Now, what I don’t think is a good idea is to put more supply and 
demand inside JROC, because that is basically deciding issues be- 
fore the Secretary decides them, and ultimately you are holding the 
Secretary accountable; you are not holding the JROC accountable. 
You have to let the Secretary have the full authority to decide and 
be responsible for what he decides. So I would ask you to look at 
that provision. I think it is a very important one. 

I understand exactly what you are trying to do. You are trying 
to strengthen the good friction, the oversight that we need, and 
minimize the bad friction, and I think that is exactly the right spir- 
it to have, and I would ask you to think about how you have done 
it in the legislation. 

If I could say a word about core competencies, and, again, I un- 
derstand very much what you are after. You are trying to make 
sure that we focus on what it is going to take to win wars not just 
today, but in the future. But if you start with the premise you iden- 
tify core competencies, I would argue that is what the services do 
well already. I mean, nobody does night ops off of an aircraft car- 
rier better than the United States Navy. That is a core competency. 
They do that exceptionally well. But what we don’t do well are 
noncore competencies, things that are perceived to be noncore com- 
petencies. 

But if you start by directing people to work on core competencies, 
you probably are keeping them from looking at the big problem, 
which are the things that aren’t core, and we should probably think 
about working that legislation so it pushes us in that direction. 

The Chairman. For instance? 

Dr. Hamre. For example, postconflict reconstruction. We are not 
good — we were very good at winning wars. We are not very good 
at building functioning societies after wars, and it is unclear when 
that is a military responsibility and when that is a civilian respon- 
sibility, and we need to work on that. Obviously we are responsible, 
DOD, we are responsible for the security environment, but we 
haven’t been focusing on that like we should have. 

Now, you can say maybe that is a core competency now, but it 
wasn’t seen as a core competency six years ago. 

So I would ask you to think about, in a slightly different way, 
think about what are the key missions you think we are going to 
have to undertake as a Nation and whether or not we are address- 
ing them properly, but if you start by saying, I want you, DOD, to 
focus on core competencies, you are probably going to get them to 
focus on things that aren’t problems and not look at the things that 
are problems. 

Finally, could I say a word about the provision you have in your 
bill that calls for creating an under secretary for management? I 
like the idea of having an under secretary for management. Now 
let me explain what I think is the problem. 
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Again, I think it is very important to keep a clean distinction be- 
tween staff and line. You know, in a corporation you will have a 
staff headquarters at the corporate headquarters, and then you will 
have line responsibilities, line managers. 

In the Defense Department, our line managers, there are three 
line managers: the Combatant Commanders, because they are out 
fighting a war. It is our service chiefs and service secretaries; they 
are running the departments. And then it is the defense agencies. 

The defense agencies do not have good management oversight. 
The defense agencies all report to the Secretary of Defense through 
an assistant secretary, and the assistant secretaries are basically 
staff guys. Those are staff functions. Those are not line operations. 

It would be very good to create an under secretary for manage- 
ment and have that under secretary for management be respon- 
sible for the defense agencies and for the purple activities that fall 
through the cracks of the Department, and we have a lot of those. 

So I think it is a very important initiative. I support what you 
are recommending. I think the way it is currently in the bill, it is 
a little confusing whether you have in mind a line function or a 
staff function. And I think you should take a look at that. I person- 
ally think you need line management, and I think it would be good 
to have an under secretary who has the same responsibilities to the 
defense agencies that the Secretary for the Air Force has for the 
Air Force or the Secretary for the Army does for the Army. I think 
that would be a very good thing to do, and I would encourage that. 
And I would be delighted to work with you and the staff, Mr. 
Chairman, if you want to refine that idea if you think it is worth 
pursuing. 

Let me conclude to say thank you. This really is important work. 
Too often hearings are held about the little issues, the daily issues. 
They are not held about the structural issues. And this is a matter 
of a hearing on structural importance, and I think it is really ter- 
rific that you are taking this opportunity to lead the American peo- 
ple this way. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Dr. Hamre, thank you for your excellent testi- 
mony and recommendations. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Hamre can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 65.] 

The Chairman. Dr. Krepinevich, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANDREW F. KREPINEVICH, PRESIDENT, 

CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND BUDGETARY ASSESSMENTS 

Dr. Krepinevich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As always it is an 
honor to appear before you in this committee. 

I share your concerns regarding the need for analysis of military 
service roles and missions, also core competencies and capabilities. 
I think we all share a concern that despite the decade-old rhetoric 
about the need for transformation, the new threats, the new chal- 
lenges that we see emerging and existing, and the new missions 
that are clearly there, missions that certainly weren’t there in 
1948, I guess it was, when the Key West agreement was arrived 
at, missions like layered homeland defense against nontraditional 
attack by weapons of mass destruction, or locating and neutralizing 
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loose nuclear weapons, undersea commerce defense, defeating mod- 
ern insurgency, cyberdefense, power projection against rogue states 
armed with nuclear weapons, these sorts of missions for the most 
part didn’t exist 20 years ago, let alone 60 years ago, and yet in 
many ways we have been remarkably slow to adapt. 

In fact, when you talk about transformation, our effort seems to 
have been primarily reactive as opposed to anticipating threats, an- 
ticipating problems and getting out in front of them, and even 
there, when we are trying to react, the pace of reaction has been 
excruciatingly slow. 

Having said that, I am not convinced that a solution to these 
problems, to these broad issues, as the Chairman said, can be 
found in new processes or, to be precise, in new processes alone. 
To paraphrase Shakespeare, I think the flaws lie not so much in 
our processes, but in ourselves. 

What do I mean by that? Well, our organization has done a fair 
amount of study on historical case studies where militaries have 
been confronted with new circumstances, new situations, new roles 
and new missions. As Dr. Hamre said, under those circumstances, 
it is not the existing core competencies or set of expertise that you 
have that may count the most. You may have to develop new ones. 

And when you look at how these military organizations have 
adapted successfully, there are a number of factors that come 
through again and again as characteristic of what you look for in 
a military that is adaptive, that is aware of changing circumstances 
and is getting out in front of the threat as opposed to reacting to 
it. 

One is clearly a vision. You know, what are the big new threats 
to our security? What are those challenges? How are they going to 
manifest themselves? What sorts of new technologies and capabili- 
ties do we have to put in our toolbox that might be useful? What 
new competencies do we need to develop? 

Time and again, what you see are very insightful senior military 
leaders, leaders who can think broadly the way that this committee 
is encouraging us to think, leaders like, for example. Admiral 
Moffett, the father of naval aviation; Admiral Kickover, the father 
of the nuclear Navy; General Hamilton House, the father of Army 
aviation. 

And it is not only their intelligence that is striking, but it is also 
their extended tenure. For example. Admiral Moffett served in his 
billet 12 consecutive years as the Navy struggled to adapt itself 
from a fleet centered on battleships to one centered on the Fast 
Carrier Task Force that enabled us to win World War II in the Pa- 
cific. These leaders were able to successfully distill these threats 
into a series of planning scenarios or contingencies for the military. 

And in my testimony, I allude to the famous color plans that 
were developed by our military a century ago in dealing with a 
very uncertain world, a world where we didn’t know where the 
next threat was coming from. We were plagued by small wars, we 
were dealing with rapidly advancing technology. And were mis- 
takes made? Yes. But did they get it right for the most part? Abso- 
lutely. 

So in a sense, when you asked the Defense Department, you 
know, what are your defense planning scenarios, you are getting a 
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sense of what the military — the problems, the threats that the mili- 
tary has been asked to address, the problems they have been told 
they need to solve. 

Now, how do they go about solving the problem? This is where 
process really comes into play. But my experience, and certainly 
the experience of these historical case studies, would indicate that 
a lot of it has to do with military professionals practicing their pro- 
fession. It involves them learning skills through professional mili- 
tary education. 

When you look at some of our best commanders in the field in 
Iraq, for example, people like General Petraeus, General Corelli, 
some of the field grade officers, H.R. McMaster and John Noggle, 
these are officers that went off the beaten path to develop their 
professional skills through education. I taught with Petraeus and 
Corelli at West Point. That is five years out of your military career, 
in a sense, if you want to call it that, to get that two-year graduate 
education and spend three years on a faculty. 

Professional military education becomes key because this kind of 
thought enables you to get the right diagnosis. It enables senior 
military leaders to avoid putting old wine in new bottles. Second, 
at the schoolhouse, they get involved in war gaming and simula- 
tions. The military services involve themselves in field exercises, 
and in a sense they take a hard look at where they are and where 
they need to go. It enables someone like Admiral Sims in 1925 to 
sit before a congressional committee and declare in heretical terms 
that the carrier, not the battleship, is where the Navy needs to go. 
It is where an admiral like Chester Nimitz can say after World 
War II, because of what the Naval War College did and the exer- 
cises the Navy conducted to figure out how to essentially address 
these scenarios, address these color plans, that the U.S. Navy was 
not surprised by anything it encountered in the Pacific war, includ- 
ing Pearl Harbor, with the exception of the kamikazes. We seem 
to have lost that ability today. 

In 2002, the largest peacetime exercise in recent years. Millen- 
nium Challenge 2002, was conducted to look at a specific problem, 
and the problem was how do we deal with low-end nuclear states 
who have so-called anti-access aerial denial capabilities. We discov- 
ered significant problems in our ability to deal with that kind of 
situation and with littoral sea control. 

So what does the process tell you to do then to solve those prob- 
lems? Well, what we did was we layered on more process. Joint 
Forces Command introduced Operational Net Assessment. We have 
Combined Joint Task Force Headquarters cells. Now, these proc- 
esses and these headquarters cells may be what we need and what 
we are looking for, but what we really need an answer to is how 
are we going to deal with that particular kind of military problem? 
That is what we want. We want an answer to that question. 

Now, as Congressman Hunter said, we want creativity, but this 
kind of creativity creates winners and losers. When we talk about 
a very different problem set, it is unlikely that the same old forces, 
the same old capabilities, the same old programs are going to one 
to one map on to this new circumstance. 

So once you start conducting these kinds of exercises, once you 
tell the military this is the new problem set, that is where friction. 
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as Dr. Harare said, really comes into play, because you are creating 
winners and losers, winners and losers among service cultures, 
among service budgets, among service programs. And they react 
rather strenuously in opposition to that. That is why change can 
be so difficult. 

What do you need? You need a Defense Department leadership, 
civilian and military, that is willing to make tough decisions; will- 
ing to force concentration on the problems; divine the lessons that 
come out of these kinds of processes, education, analysis, war 
games, field exercises, and say, look, we are going to make the 
right decisions here, and we are going to make them stick. We 
haven’t seen that capacity, I think, for quite some time now. 

It also requires a Congress that is willing to promote competition 
among the services as well as to eliminate redundancies. 

There are certain areas where we have built up excess capacity 
over time through competition. There are other areas, the new core 
competencies that Dr. Hamre talks about, where we are not quite 
sure how we are going to solve this problem. Here is where we 
need competition. Here is where some redundancy can do you some 
good. 

A classic example in the American military is in the 1950’s. Each 
of the services had its own ballistic military program, and if you 
ever see the movie. The Right Stuff, you will see we were blowing 
up a lot of these missiles on the launch pad. We were failing left 
and right, but at the end of the day, the Air Force gave us the Min- 
uteman missile, the Navy gave us the Polaris, the Army gave us 
the Jupiter/Redstone that launched our space program, and eventu- 
ally the Army dropped out of that mission area, if you will. 

But what you want in a situation where the answers aren’t obvi- 
ous, where the missions are new, is competition among the serv- 
ices, and you want to encourage that, and you want to tolerate hon- 
est failure; not incompetence, but honest failure. 

And what you also need, and I think Congressman Hunter here 
said, flexibility. What you need is speed. If you look at the kinds 
of military competitions we are in today, time is becoming an in- 
creasingly precious asset in terms of security. Whether it is trying 
to keep up with the improvised explosive device (lED) competition 
in Iraq, the war of ideas that is being waged within the informa- 
tion cycle in the media, defense against cyberattack, covert weap- 
ons of mass destruction (WMD), biological and nuclear attack, 
building partner capacity rapidly so we don’t overstress and over- 
strain our forces, time and the ability to be flexible and use time 
as an ally and not an enemy becomes a very important factor and 
consideration. I don’t know how we necessarily work this into our 
process, but it is something that seems to me that we need to ad- 
dress. 

So in short, I think that what we need is a military that learns 
from the past, anticipates in the future, can move quickly based 
upon the conclusions it reaches about this, and I would caution 
against legislation that essentially, while it is good in its motiva- 
tion and asks the right questions, does not incentivize the Penta- 
gon as it exists today to really give you the kind of answers you 
are looking for. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to respond to any 
questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Krepinevich can be found in the 
Appendix on page 70.] 

The Chairman. And as you know, interest in professional mili- 
tary education really came from this committee back in 1987, 1988 
and helped revise the war colleges and increased their rigor, among 
other positive aspects. 

Between the wars. World War I and World War II, we found our 
country in the golden age of military education because there were 
more fine officers than there were billets of command, and so many 
of them found themselves not only in classrooms, but teaching in 
classrooms. And it did a marvelous job in preparing them not just 
what Admiral Nimitz said about the Orange Plan and about the 
Navy War College, but as an example, Troy Middleton spent ten 
years of his life in the classroom either as a student or as an in- 
structor, and later on he was the corps commander during the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge, and there are others that did the same thing. 

So I welcome your comments. I hope we can follow through. 

We are going to have votes within the near future, and that is 
why I am going to eliminate my questions right now, and I will go 
straight to Mr. Hunter and then the others. 

Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much for your great opening state- 
ments. You really have covered a broad range. 

Let me go quickly to something Dr. Hamre talked about. 

You talked about demand and supply. One of the frustrations 
that I have seen during the current conduct in the warfighting the- 
aters that exist in Iraq and Afghanistan is this: We have a supply 
system which is heavy with power, and we have a battlefield sys- 
tem that is using the equipment that is produced by the supply 
system, and it occurs to me that when we see things that we des- 
perately need on the battlefield, you have lower-ranking officers re- 
questing — making requests to very high-ranking officers in the sup- 
ply system to get equipment to the battlefield, which is exactly the 
wrong — the wrong way to do things, in my estimation. 

I think you should have the demand side — that is, the users of 
military equipment should have the stars on their shoulders and 
should be making the demand to the supply side and ensuring and 
holding them accountable if they don’t get it. 

Time after time I have looked inside the warfighting theaters, 
and you will see a lieutenant colonel or a colonel begging on bended 
knee to a supply system in the United States. And you are right; 
I think Mr. Krepinevich described it as the storekeepers. Essen- 
tially Congress and the Pentagon comprises the storekeepers for 
the people on the battlefield, but you will see the people on the bat- 
tlefields and the warfighting theaters as supplicants to this supply 
system which has enormous power, which tells them they will get 
stuff to them when they get around to that. 

To combat that, two years ago I put into the law this language, 
and I have got it here. We tried to move the power, the brass, to 
the battlefield, and we mandated the designation of a senior com- 
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missioned officer with the responsibility of administering — who has 
capability in acquisition experience to act as a head of contingency 
contracting during combat operations, who reports directly to the 
Commander of the Combatant Command, the guys we used to call 
the CINCs. That means the guys that is running Central Com- 
mand (CENTCOM) or whatever other area of operations that the 
warfighter is taking. 

Now, that wasn’t taken to heart by DOD. And you see the same 
reports coming back from the field that says, here is the 85 things 
we asked for; here are the five things that we got from this recal- 
citrant, slow-moving supply system on this side of the water. 

So I would like your comment on that. 

Now, to go to Dr. Krepinevich, you made, I thought, a great re- 
sponse to the Chairman in my opening statement to the effect — 
and if I am getting it right, tell me, and if I am getting it wrong, 
tell me — but essentially your statement is you need to maintain not 
monopolies for the services in various areas, but you need to main- 
tain some competition. Maybe it is a little bit like our nuclear 
weapons laboratories. We set them up to compete with each other, 
and the ones that had the best idea would then be, if you had a 
follow-on program — would be the leader in that program, and the 
ones that didn’t, the losers, would be the follow-on, or they would 
be the supporters in that particular program. And you used the 
three missiles done by the Navy, the Air Force, and the Army as 
an example of that. 

So the idea of maintaining some competition, of course, costs 
money, I mean, because we are going to look at this thing as a com- 
mittee and say, wait a minute, you got three missiles being devel- 
oped here, if we were back in 1950, and couldn’t we just designate 
one service as a missile development service; and your answer 
might be we could do that, but we are not going to have the best 
system. 

Now, let me go — so I would like your comment on how we main- 
tain that balance, how we maintain the efficiency that you have 
with a monopolistic system, so to speak, or a strict role or mission 
with respect to acquisition, and yet you maintain the creativity, the 
competitiveness that produces excellent systems. 

Last thing, you know, this committee has got a lot of innovation, 
and we have had in the past what I call the Wal-Mart hearings 
where we brought in people who had — Members, Members who had 
great stuff that was invented in their districts. We just saw some 
good force protection outside that just came from Virginia. 

You know, this committee built a ship. It wasn’t built by Naval 
Sea Systems Command (NAVSEA). It was built by the Office of 
Naval Research because we made them build it. We built a ship 
that is now the fastest ship in the Navy. It goes 60 miles an hour. 
The leadership of the Navy sat where you are sitting and said, we 
need a couple of things. We need speed with our ships. Then they 
said, we have got these high manning levels, these three and four 
and five manning-person levels in our ships. We need to knock that 
down. We need to go to low-manning levels. And then, you know, 
we need this multirole capability. We want ships that can strike, 
we want ships that can accommodate Special Operations and mine 
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lanes and things like that. We want ships that can operate un- 
manned aerial vehicles (UAVs). 

This committee built a ship. We built a ship called the X-Craft. 
We built it up in Mr. Larsen’s district up in Washington. This ship 
called the X-Craft, now I think named the Sea Fighter, goes 60 
miles an hour. This ship has a capability — it has got a UAV plat- 
form, which the Navy told us they needed. It has got a helicopter 
platform. It has got a Special Operations capability, and you can 
stuff it with 524 medium-range ballistic missiles, which is roughly 
four times the loadout of ships that cost ten times as much as this 
ship and have enormous strike capability. 

In fact, the former Under Secretary of the Navy went out and 
visited the ship, went on it during its operations, wrote a glowing 
letter about what this ship does. That ship was created by the 
Armed Services Committee by the members who sit on this com- 
mittee. 

The Navy hates it, and the same admiral who gets up and makes 
the Rotary Club speech about transformation saying we need 
speed, multimission capability — it does all of this, incidentally, 
with a crew of 26 people to go to low manning. 26 people. So the 
same admiral that makes or Secretary who makes the statement 
that we need speed, we need multimission capability, we need fire- 
power, and we need low manning levels, he steps off the speaker’s 
dais, and a reporter comes up and says, so what are you building 
this year. Admiral? And he says, let me see, an attack submarine, 
a carrier, and a couple of guided missile destroyer (DDGs). And the 
reporter said, what about the speech you just made? He says, that 
was a speech. This is what we are building. 

How do we force our services to break out of this role that they 
seem to fall back into so readily? That is my question. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Goodness. 

You need to — there is — as Dr. Hamre said, and you said. Con- 
gressman, you need to look at the resource issue as well. And I 
think part of any look at roles and missions is to look at where you 
have excess capacity, where you have capacity in missions that 
seem to be progressively less relevant. 

Let me give you two examples. In the second Gulf War, we used 
40 percent of the strike aircraft in terms of numbers that we did 
in the first Gulf War because they have become so much more ef- 
fective with the advent of precision munitions. This isn’t a mission 
that is important, but it is an issue where precision munitions ar- 
guably have given us excess capacity for certain kinds of contin- 
gencies. And then you look at how many more major combat oper- 
ations where we are going to find an enemy like the Republican 
Guard like we encountered. So that is one possibility. 

Another area where we may have excess capacity is in ground 
forces oriented on traditional or conventional warfare. The warfare 
of choice of our enemy seems to be irregular warfare, as you point- 
ed out in your opening statement. What is the Army doing? The 
Army is going to take the 65,000 soldiers that have been approved 
and authorized, and they are going to build six more brigade com- 
bat teams (BCTs), which are not particularly oriented on this kind 
of warfare, nor is the Army in general. 
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So, again, we are in a situation where in certain areas we have 
excess capacity. 

In terms of not creating monopolies and promoting competition, 
let me just give you one example. For at least a decade now, the 
services and people like us having think tanks have heen talking 
about the antiaccess aerial denial threat, antiaccess referring par- 
ticularly to the ballistic and cruise missile threats and positioning 
their forces at fixed forward bases; and the aerial denial threat 
being the threat to naval forces operating close to the coast or in 
constricted waters like the Persian Gulf, for example. And exercises 
in war games have shown that this is a problem. This is something 
that needs to be addressed. This is something that is only going to 
get worse over time as technology continues to diffuse. 

Well, there is no obvious answer as to what service should have 
predominance in dealing with this kind of threat to our ability to 
protect power. It could be that missile defenses are the answer, or 
it could be that long-range strikes that destroy the enemy’s missile 
forces combined with Special Operations Forces that battle damage 
assessment and so on is the answer. Or the answer could be in 
networkcentric warfare, the idea that you can greatly — you can use 
information technology to have highly distributed, highly 
networked forces that don’t really rely on large fixed forward bases. 

And here is where you can have a healthy competition. You can 
say, look, this is an extremely important problem for the American 
military to be able to solve for our vital interests. We don’t know 
the answer to this. We are going to think about it at our war col- 
leges. We are going to war-game it. We are going to field-exercise 
it. We are going to invest some money in prototypes, and we want 
you services to compete for the best way for us to be able to deal 
with this problem. 

And maybe the answer in the end is heavy on missile defense, 
or maybe it is heavy on networkcentric operation. We don’t know. 
We know it is important to find the answer. It is important to find 
the answer quickly before our enemies threaten us, and it is impor- 
tant to get it right. 

So that is an area where I would say a healthy competition and 
the sorts of things that you mentioned, and this has been done be- 
fore. Congress has helped the military do smart things, and it has 
helped it avoid doing dumb things. As Congressman Skelton surely 
knows, in 1926, the Congress told the Navy go out and build 3,000 
planes, and we will fund that, because we know the commercial 
aviation industry is on its duff. We know you don’t have much of 
a big budget, but we think this is an area worth investing in. And 
about seven years later when the Navy wanted to build some god 
awful thing called the flying deck cruiser, the front end was a 
cruiser and the back end was a flight deck. Congress said not only 
no, but hell no. And thank God they did because it was a terrible 
idea. What we ended up winning the war with, of course, was air- 
craft carriers. 

So congressional involvement in terms of oversight is absolutely 
crucial, but it is that mix between identifying where the excess ca- 
pacity is, identifying where the big problems are, and promoting in- 
novation and competition to get the best answer. That would be an 
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enormous service. It is a service that Congress could provide. It is 
a service that Congress has provided hy virtue of its oversight. 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, I will be very brief. 

To the question of the acquisition process, our Nation has been 
at war now for four years, but our acquisition community has not. 
I mean, it is a peacetime mentality, I am afraid, and I think that 
is structural. When Goldwater-Nichols was passed, the acquisition 
reforms were not part of Goldwater-Nichols, but they were attached 
at the same time. 

We made a mistake, in my view, at that time. We took the chiefs, 
the military service chiefs, out of the chain of command for acquisi- 
tion. We made the service chiefs responsible for buying people, fa- 
cilities, training, but we took them out of the responsibility for buy- 
ing things, and we put that in a different chain, and that has cre- 
ated a fault line within the Department where we do not have the 
capacity to hold people accountable. 

I think the chiefs ought to be brought back in the chain of com- 
mand and made accountable for acquisition. 

The Chairman. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Spratt. 

Mr. Spratt. Thank you for excellent testimony, very provocative 
testimony. 

You mentioned the Under Secretary for Management, Dr. 
Hamre. You in particular addressed that, but you say what we 
have got in the proposed legislation is muddy. 

How do you avoid, if you are going to have this creature called 
the Under Secretary of Management, which you support, basically 
overlapping, muddy definitions? 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, I think — what I think is muddy is the distinction 
between line responsibilities and staff oversight, and I see both of 
them inside the provision that you have written. I think you need 
to decide which one you want. 

I personally think it would be good to have an under secretary 
responsible for the defense agencies that has the same responsibil- 
ities that a service Secretary has for putting together a budget 
overseeing, being accountable for the activities inside that service. 
I would make them a line manager and have them responsible for 
running those defense agencies. That would be a line function. 

Now, you could create it exclusively as a staff function, and then 
it is kind of a — it is an inspector general on steroids kind of thing, 
or Viagra, I guess. 

But I personally don’t think that is your best answer. I think it 
would be good to get management brought in, management over 
the defense agencies. These are now large businesses, and they de- 
serve first-line talent that is good at managing them and running 
them. 

Mr. Spratt. It seems to me the problem we have as a committee, 
and I appreciate your recognition of the committee’s role. I think 
there is clearly one. And I think there are examples from the past 
that we should hold out to try to emulate, each of us, from Ike 
Skelton to Bill Nichols and Arch Barrett, let’s not forget him, the 
players in that process who really made fundamental changes. But 
we really run risk here in the House and the Congress if we get 
too prescriptive in defining roles and missions. We want our judg- 
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ment to be executed and carried out, but if we get too prescriptive, 
we encourage jurisdictional fights between the services. How do we 
tread that line? 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, again, I think it is positive and negative friction. 
We need you to create positive friction. And that is through this 
oversight process. I can’t overstate how important it is. The De- 
partment really does take seriously when they have to come up and 
testify to you. They really do. It has a powerful impact. You may 
be frustrated that it doesn’t produce results all the time, and then 
you should just follow up. I always used to say in the Pentagon no- 
body takes you seriously until after your third meeting on the sub- 
ject. Because at the first meeting, people are saying, oh, okay, that 
is what it is about. 

The second meeting they try to come and tell you, oh, we already 
did it, but we did it a better way, and it was the way we were plan- 
ning to do it. And it is only at the third meeting when they say 
he really cares about this. You tend to hold oversight hearings, but 
you only hold one. You need to come back on these things. You 
really need to come back on oversight. And I think it is a powerful 
tool, sir. I agree with you, don’t tell the Department how to orga- 
nize. Hold them accountable for efficient organization. 

Mr. Spratt. Let me ask both of you a specific question about a 
problem that is now before us, and the issue now before us, and 
that is UAVs. Who is to have executive management oversight at 
least of UAVs? How would you resolve that in the sense of assign- 
ing roles and missions? Because this could be part of air warfare 
in the future in a much bigger way than it is now. This could be 
a 1947-like decision. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Well, again I would go back and look at what 
I have called the problem set. You know, what are the key set of 
scenarios or contingencies that the military is looking at? And 
there may be an executive agent for unmanned aerial vehicles for 
purposes of administration, but I would not restrict any of the serv- 
ices in terms of competing. If they thought that there were — there 
is or are particular UAV programs that would help them success- 
fully execute what they see as their part of that mission. And so 
for example the QDR lays out three major areas of challenge. One 
is irregular warfare, a second is essentially a proliferated world 
with nuclear rogues, and third is countries at strategic crossroads, 
which I believe is code for China. 

Mr. Spratt. Do you think sorting through this is our responsibil- 
ity primarily? We will certainly have to sit in judgment on it? Is 
it our responsibility primarily or should the JROC be undertaking 
this themselves? 

Dr. Krepinevich. In the ideal world the JROC would undertake 
this. On the other hand, I don’t think during the course of its exist- 
ence the JROC, at least in my estimation, has really contributed 
a lot in terms of reconciling these kinds of issues. Certainly not if 
you are saying looking at the broad sweeping changes that we are 
confronting. And what programs need to be accelerated, where does 
competition need to occur, what major programs need to be termi- 
nated? I don’t think the JROC has really produced those kinds of 
results. And in part, it is because those vice chiefs have to go back 
to their services at night and report on what happened. 
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And there was a term that developed in the 1990’s called the vol- 
unteers dilemma. I would be glad to elaborate on it. But it essen- 
tially spoke to the disincentives that services had to really make 
those kinds of trades, to give up certain programs for the oppor- 
tunity to get into a new area or do something different. And they 
learned their lesson — the Navy in particular learned their lesson 
the hard way in 1994. And we have seen the results ever since. 

Mr. Spratt. Dr. Hamre. 

Dr. Hamre. Mr. Spratt, first of all, let me congratulate you. I 
think it is much better if you got a problem, force the Department 
to wrestle with the problem. Don’t create a generic roles and mis- 
sions process to get out of a specific problem. This is a specific 
problem here. And it is good for you to bore in on it. And it’s every 
bit of the responsibility of this committee to bring the Department’s 
attention to it. So that is a very good thing you are doing. I think 
any time you get new capabilities it is probably okay to have some 
competition. 

Now, to be honest, we haven’t — we have not yet developed really 
highly reliable UAVs. We are still in an infancy in many ways on 
UAVs. And so some competition here, in many ways, it is a little 
like where we were when we had all the X planes. It is not bad. 
It doesn’t mean, however, that you should not be forcing the De- 
partment to confront the larger question of how do you plan? 
Where are you going? What is your strategic direction? How does 
it fit with each of you? And when you are talking about your core 
competencies, how do UAVs fit with that? Is there a more efficient 
way to do it from a joint perspective? Those are all extremely im- 
portant and very legitimate inquiries that only you can bring their 
attention to. That will not naturally come out of the Department. 
Only you can make that happen. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. Before I call on Mr. 
Saxton, let me say that your testimony is just excellent, and we ap- 
preciate it in the interests of the committee. This is historic turf. 
Our committee needs to follow through on it. And you continue to 
use the word “oversight.” and I hope this decade will prove that 
this committee is good at that oversight. Mr. Saxton. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just follow up on 
something the chairman just said. I believe that what we are — the 
discussion that I have heard here this morning has been extremely 
helpful and educational, and it has caused me to think some things 
that perhaps I wouldn’t have thought had I not been part of this 
conversation. So thank you for your straightforward approach. 

The term “changing circumstances” has been mentioned here a 
couple of times this morning. And I think it is very important that 
we understand — it seems to me that it is very important to me that 
we understand that changing threat is, in fact, changing cir- 
cumstances. And that looking forward it is very important that we 
understand what those changing circumstances are and what they 
are likely to be going forward. And that the structure of our mili- 
tary needs to be designed in order to be flexible enough, as Rank- 
ing Member Hunter said, to be able to look down the road to un- 
derstand what those changes are about and how to deal with them. 

In the current situation, it seems to me that we can learn some 
lessons by looking at a couple of changing circumstances. One is a 
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changing circumstance which has occurred over the last 20 years 
or so in terms of the ideology of the foes that we face. Certainly 
during the Cold War, we had a foe which had an ideology, and we 
were able to design a defense mechanism that held them at bay 
until they were economically defeated. And that was quite a thing. 
Today’s ideology of our foe is much different. And the mechanisms 
that we used during the Cold War no longer seem to work. Second, 
technology is a changing circumstance. Nuclear technology is no 
longer new, but nuclear technology is changing in terms of its dis- 
semination. Certainly a changing circumstance. Biological weapons 
are relatively new and extremely dangerous and something that we 
need to deal with. 

And I might say that there is a new world in terms of the Inter- 
net. Someone pointed out to me not long ago when we were talking 
about the Fort Dix Six terror cell, somebody said they weren’t con- 
nected to al Qaeda. And somebody else said, oh, yes, they were, be- 
cause they used the al Qaeda training manuals that are on the 
Internet. And who knows how many other Fort Dix Six groups 
there are who are being trained without training camps or training 
bases because of information that exists on a new world called the 
Internet? And so these changing circumstances it seems to me are 
things that we need to be able to deal with. And my question then 
comes how do we structure our defense mechanism to deal with 
these kinds of rapidly changing circumstances? 

Dr. Krepinevich. You raise at least three new problems. Con- 
gressman. One is ideology linked to modern information tech- 
nology. Modern insurgency is similar to traditional insurgency in 
that the insurgents are trying to mobilize the population against us 
or against a regime. As you pointed out, they have a mass media 
now that they never had access to before. Things like the Internet 
that helps them recruit, organize, train and equip, lessons learned. 
That is a situation that we have to essentially reorient ourselves 
toward. It has to be a core mission. The Secretary of Defense direc- 
tive, I think it is 3000.05 says these kinds of operations are now 
a core mission co-equal with conventional or traditional operations. 
And what we have to do, again, as I said before, is it is not going 
to be necessarily an acquisition process, although that might be im- 
portant. But what is going to be important is to begin to under- 
stand the cultural terrain that we are going to be operating on. 
And that is going to come from our war colleges, from academia 
and so on, to exercise. We are changing our training ranges, such 
as the Army’s National Training Center, to put people into this 
kind of environment. But what you want is a sense from the mili- 
tary, you know, this is a new problem. 

What is — how do you plan to solve this problem? What are each 
of the services going to do to defeat modern insurgency warfare? 
Whether you find it in Iraq or whether there is a failed state in 
Pakistan or Nigeria or Indonesia or in Latin America. You know, 
what is our approach for dealing with this new and different kind 
of problem? In terms of nuclear and biological weapons, the big 
threat now, or one of the big concerns is the fact that with a pro- 
liferated world ambiguous aggression becomes much more of a risk, 
especially with the possibility of a covert attack on the United 
States. 
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I was at a briefing of one of our commands, and they said we 
looked at Katrina and we looked at one of these, and this is 
Katrina times ten. And so the logical question is wait a minute 
now, in the Quadrennial Defense Review, we say we are going to 
defend the homeland in depth. Well, what does that mean? How 
are we going to do that? Are we going to try and hit the enemy 
before he hits us? Fine. But how do we protect the approaches to 
our coastlines and our borders? How do we control those borders? 
How do we detect, particularly in the case of a biological agent, an 
attack so we can begin quickly to undertake remedial operations 
and limit the damage? How do we do what the military calls con- 
sequence management? It is what happens after the weapon goes 
off. How do we think about retaliation? 

So in my mind process is good, but I would rather have some an- 
swers to these kinds of questions, and say look, not only how is the 
military, but I think John may have alluded to this, how is the 
U.S. Government prepared and organized to deal with these kinds 
of problems? I mean, I don’t want to oversimplify it, but at the end 
of the day it is as a good doctor, how we diagnosed the real threats 
to our security, the threats as you point out, that are changing, 
that are new in form, and new perhaps in the scale at which they 
might be mounted. And what is it that we are doing to solve them? 
It is really not rocket science. It is some pretty basic direct ques- 
tions that you would like to get answers to. 

And I will tell you from my own personal experience, being part 
of a group that looked at the aftermath of Millennium Challenge 
in 2002, where our fleet got sunk essentially in the Persian Gulf, 
or heavily damaged by the opposition force, that the response 
wasn’t, well, how do we operate our fleet effectively under these 
kinds of circumstances? It was all about process. It was about, well, 
we need an operational net assessment. We need joint task force 
standing headquarters elements. And again they may be important 
to improve the effectiveness of what we do, but we need to think 
about what we are going to do to deal with these problems. And 
that I think is the common frustration that I share with this com- 
mittee. We see these problems emerging, and we would like to get 
some sense of just how we are going to deal with them. And we 
have seen what happens when you run into a problem like modern 
insurgency warfare in places like Iraq and other parts of the Mid- 
dle East and you haven’t thought about it in advance. And that is 
my concern. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Several who are on the 
list that arrived before the gavel have stepped out, but we will go 
ahead with that list. The next gentleman that is present is Mr. 
Thornberry. It looks like Mr. Meehan and Mr. Thornberry and then 
Ms. Davis. Mr. Thornberry. Or excuse me, Mr. Meehan first. I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you to both witnesses for outstanding testimony. I just have one 
question. The Quadrennial Defense Review process, does it provide 
the best venue for evaluating the division of labor for the roles and 
missions of the Department of Defense? And if it does provide the 
best venue, why do you believe that this analysis appears to have 
been done in such a cursory way in recent years? For example. 
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there was a one paragraph summary in the most recent QDR. And 
if it doesn’t provide the best venue, do you — do either of you believe 
that Congress should require a separate review for consideration of 
roles and missions? 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, I participated in three QDRs and I have watched 
three QDRs — no, I say I participated in two and I have watched 
three QDRs. They almost all start out as a very grand process of 
thinking about the future, and they always end up as a budget 
drill, because that is ultimately what you have to register. You 
have to register your choices and put budget plans against those 
choices. You do need a framework that lifts you out of the mechan- 
ics of budgeting to a larger vision. And I think that the QDR is 
helpful in that regard. Roles and missions is a constant process 
that is going on all the time. 

The competition between the services over how to deal with a 
problem is ongoing. I think it is a good thing to have it ongoing. 
My fear is that if we elevate it and say we are going to — every four 
years we are going to force everybody to go through it, you are sav- 
ing up all of the tensions, and you just get the negative side of that 
roles and missions review, not the positive side. Roles and missions 
is best when you have to confront the advantages of new tech- 
nology, the constraints of old technology, the affordability of force 
structure, etc. And the services have made enormous changes over 
the last ten years, but it has never been called a roles and missions 
review. We used to have an enormous amount of the Navy, for ex- 
ample, that was dedicated to submarine warfare. You know, P3s. 
We had a huge P3 fleet to do submarine warfare. We have retooled 
the P3 fleet to do useful things because it is not hunting sub- 
marines any more. 

This is what process is going on, sir. If you force it to a grand 
process, you know, a once every four years look at roles and mis- 
sions you are going to get a lot of friction, negative friction I am 
afraid. And I would like to find a way to avoid that. 

Mr. Meehan. Would you agree it has come to be more cursory 
in the last few years? 

Dr. Hamre. I think the explicit roles and missions reviews have 
become cursory because they are always a fistfight, and people 
don’t want to just end up spending energy in a fistfight. What I 
think you should do is target issues that you think are important, 
bring in outside counsel to help you. If you need to create a com- 
mission, create a commission. But find issues that you think are 
really important. I personally think back to Mr. Saxton’s question. 
I think the most important issue we should be facing in roles and 
missions is who has responsibility for preventing a nuclear terrorist 
incident in this country? Who is doing that? And what is the plan? 
Now, that is a very concrete task. And that is a mission worth 
drilling in on. And if you take things like that and say let’s get to 
the bottom. 

Who in the Department is working on that? Are you working to- 
gether? Do you have integrated plans? Are you working with the 
rest of the executive branch? That would be a great service. But 
if you just step back and say I want you to do a roles and missions 
review, you are going to get the Army and the Marine Corps ready 
to fight each other about infantry, and the Air Force and the Ma- 
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rine Corps and the Navy getting ready to fight each other about 
aviation. It isn’t going to produce a positive result. But if you pick 
a problem you know exists and say we are not dealing with it, and 
force them to get in on it, that would be a great service to the coun- 
try. 

Dr. Krepinevich. I would agree with a lot of what Dr. Hamre 
says. In terms of the potential value of a Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view, I think at least among us wonks in the think tanks there was 
a lot of anticipation about what would come out of the most recent 
one. It was the first one that had been conducted since the 9/11 at- 
tacks, since the invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq, confronting new 
insurgency, concerns as Dr. Hamre says about homeland WMD at- 
tack. You had a sitting Secretary of Defense, so he wasn’t new. He 
had four or five years of experience in sort of deciding what was 
important to him. 

So of course, the great disappointment that essentially no tough 
choices were made, no new directions were really taken on. But I 
think there is a value there. And my experience, like Dr. Hamre, 
I have been part of every review going back to 1989. It is kind of 
like Ground Hog Day for us. Every four years we wake up and here 
we are again. But going through every one since 1989, the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have to know going in pretty much what they want to do, what 
they see as the big problems, and the answers that they are going 
to demand of those problems. They have to be willing to put those 
to the services. And they have to be willing to act if the services 
don’t give them a good answer. And in 2001, my experience was 
Secretary Rumsfeld said these are new problems. And I think he 
expected different answers, you know, changes in the program and 
so on. And he sort of got the Henry Ford answer. You know, I will 
give you any Ford you want as long as it is black. You can have 
any program you want as long as it is the program of record. And 
under those circumstances you have to be willing, independent of 
the services, to make decisions. And you have to be able to make 
them stick, because you have worked it with the Hill and you have 
also worked it with industry. 

And that was not something that they had prepared themselves 
to do, as you know from personal experience. But if you are expect- 
ing a bureaucracy of hundreds of thousands of people to give you 
the answer of where future warfare is going, where the big prob- 
lems of the world are going, and to identify the scenario set that 
is the right scenario set to capture these problems, you are not 
going to get it. The leadership here has got to come from the top. 
It has got to be directive. And you look for advice and insights from 
your staff, which you hope is a good staff. But you have got to — 
I think it has got to be driven by a Secretary of Defense and a 
Chairman of the JCS that have a vision, a common vision of what 
the big problems are, and at least some sense, a point of departure 
of sense of how they are going to solve them. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I am intrigued. Dr. Hamre, about your sugges- 
tion in looking at the problems rather than creating the fistfight 
that we anticipate in roles and missions within the Department be- 
tween the services. May I make a request of each of you to give 
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us a list of five — and for the record, not today — but make a list of 
five of those unanswerable questions that should go into the roles 
and missions mix? And I realize — I don’t want you to just fly them 
by the seat of your pants today, but think about them, and within 
the very near future give them to us for the record. Thank you. Mr. 
Thornberry. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 89.] 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And first I want to 
thank you for having this hearing and asking these questions and 
for having these witnesses who, with the organizations they rep- 
resent, I think are among the leading national security thinkers in 
the country. It does seem to me, though, that today we are just be- 
ginning to scratch the surface of a lot of questions and issues that 
we need to pursue in this committee in the future, as the witnesses 
have said. And I hope that we can do that. 

I have listened to you both. Just to follow up on what the chair- 
man was just saying, I have listened to you both saying you need 
to take specific problems, try to work them through, whether it is 
the UAV executive agent, or whether it is nuclear prevention, or 
whether it is who is responsible for cyber warfare. To take another 
example, press reports show that it looks like Estonia was attacked 
in some ways. Who is responsible not only for defending us and our 
allies, but for having a strategy? 

When you are not dealing with tremendous numbers of things 
coming off an assembly line, and you are in some ways dealing 
with more intellectual problem sets, whether it is the war of ideas 
or cyber or other things, it seems to me more difficult. So I hear 
what you are saying about that. But as I look at the new chair of 
the personnel subcommittee, I also think about the incentives to 
changes in culture that come with personnel rules. That was part 
of Goldwater-Nichols. It wasn’t just rearranging the boxes. It was 
saying if you are going to get promoted, you got to do joint duty. 
And so my question to you is, understanding what you say about 
the specific problems, are there incentives, areas that we should 
look at to encourage creativity and speed and flexibility for the 
problems that we may see distantly or may not even see? Ways to 
improve the system that do fall within our responsibility, or at 
least areas that we can encourage? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Oh, goodness. I think the ultimate incentive 
really is the power of the purse. It is the committee deciding itself, 
you know, what are the important challenges confronting us? And 
again, they can’t just be loose nuclear weapons. It has to be specific 
enough so that you can pin the Defense Department down in terms 
of, all right, how are we going to solve these problems? What tools 
come out of the toolbox in terms of forces and capabilities? Which 
ones seem to be left in there? And again, use the power of the 
purse. 

And in some cases, perhaps the power of legislation to help pro- 
mote that kind of activity. Legislation pertaining, for example, to 
the process that I discussed, which is not only professional military 
education, to make sure that — for example, there are a lot of 
stresses on the Army right now, and there are a lot of pressures 
to ignore what is going on in the school house. And yet, you know. 
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to do that is to eat our seed corn. We have just passed in the world 
the demographic point where over 50 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation now lives in urban areas. Ten years ago, a commission that 
I was on recommended the establishment of a joint urban warfare 
training center, which the Defense Department has never gotten 
around to making a priority. 

But again, that can help you find answers to where future war- 
fare might be going. It may be not only incentivizing the Defense 
Department to decide who is responsible for cyber warfare, but ask- 
ing ourselves the question are the best cyber warriors really in a 
military uniform? Are they perhaps working for Citigroup and 
firms like that that are attacked on a constant basis that realize 
monetary losses? Or maybe, again, among private citizens. 
Incentivizing groups. 

And again, about ten years ago, the Marsh Commission met, try- 
ing to look at these sorts of questions, and found that business 
didn’t want to work with the government. Business didn’t want to 
work with the government in terms of cyber warfare because they 
didn’t trust the government to keep a secret. They didn’t think the 
government was better than they are in terms of protecting it. And 
they didn’t trust that the government could do any kind of an ex- 
ceptional job of protecting them. So can we reduce the barriers to 
those kinds of cooperation? So those are, I guess, a few of the 
things that occur to me off the top of my head. 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, it is a huge question. And to be honest, I don’t 
think I have very good answers to it. With your permission, I 
would like to come back, if I could. Could I offer, however, two com- 
ments about some structural things I think that would be very 
helpful for you to consider? First, we do not have an adequate or 
strong enough voice for the people who are most interested in joint 
operations, the combatant commanders here in Washington. We do 
not have that voice adequately presented in Washington. The 
JROC, which is a demand office, is populated by supply people. We 
need to get that stronger voice here. And how do we strengthen the 
Joint Forces Command? Or do we bring — do we make the deputy 
of the Joint Forces Command a Washington guy who sits in the 
JROC? Maybe sits in the Tank? I mean how do we get a stronger 
joint voice? 

I think if you and the committee and the committee staff could 
work on that it would be great. I have my own ideas, but they are 
not necessarily well developed. But I would be happy, and I think 
it would be great if you could work on that. 

The second issue I would encourage you to look at, we have a su- 
perb officer corps, because we buy ten percent more officers than 
we need for all the billets that we have. And we use that ten per- 
cent to be able to send them to training, to joint duty assignments, 
to a year off working for the State Department. In other words, we 
grow a phenomenal officer corps because we budget an excess that 
they can then go off and do it. You don’t have to have everybody 
in every job. When it comes to civilians, we do not do that. We only 
budget maybe one half of one percent. And so there isn’t enough 
excess capacity where you could force civilians to go get joint expe- 
rience. If you want to get an experienced person at DOD who 
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knows something about State Department operations, you know, 
you got to dig it out of hide, because there isn’t that overhead. 

Now it doesn’t have to be ten percent. And it certainly doesn’t 
have to be ten percent of the entire officer corps. It is probably the 
GS-14s, 15s and up where you budget a surplus. But we do not 
budget enough overhead for civilians. And this would be maybe, 
you know, $50 to $70 million a year on — but that is not expensive 
when you think about the talent you could be buying. So I would 
ask you to look at that as well, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to congratulate 
you for the committee stepping up to its real responsibilities by 
asking these tough questions, and I appreciate the expert testi- 
mony of the witnesses. Also I want to thank Dr. Hamre in particu- 
lar, because your reports from CSIS, Beyond Coldwater-Nichols, 
have been extremely helpful to the committee. And we are particu- 
larly sensitive of the section on Congress not necessarily meeting 
its responsibilities. We hope to improve on past records. In your 
testimony. Dr. Hamre, you mentioned, you suggest perhaps we 
need to have a four-star general to advocate more for the demand 
side in the Pentagon. Could you elaborate on that suggestion? 

Dr. Hamre. Thank you, sir. Currently, we ask that — the voice for 
that four-star voice outside of the chairman and the vice chairman 
is really Joint Forces Command. Joint Forces Command is ex- 
tremely important, probably doesn’t have enough horsepower to be 
able to do all of what is needed. It could come from strengthening 
the Joint Forces Command commander, give him more resources, 
more depth. Or it may be creating maybe a deputy to the Joint 
Forces Commander who is actually in Washington. Some way we 
have got to get that voice more in the Pentagon, not just in the De- 
partment. You know, when you are located 150 miles away you are 
not at the key meetings all the time. We need to have that voice 
in the meetings, the key meetings. 

Mr. Cooper. Would that do enough to address the supply and de- 
mand imbalance that you mentioned in your testimony? That 
one 

Dr. Hamre. No, sir. You know, Washington is about supply. I 
mean it is about the institutions that provide things looking for- 
ward. And we don’t do nearly the quality job for oversight and fol- 
low through. We never have. I must confess when I was staffing 
over in the Senate side I did not hold many hearings that looked 
at what we had done. I was always organizing hearings for what 
we ought to do for the future. We don’t do a good job of assessing 
our current operations. And I think that again comes with over- 
sight. I mean who is it, Ceneral Mark Clark that said organiza- 
tions do well the things that the boss checks. And you are the boss. 

Mr. Cooper. Your suggestion that the Under Secretary for Man- 
agement be focused on defense agency problems, what recent prob- 
lems do you have in mind from the defense agencies that they 
could do a better job of supervising? 

Dr. Hamre. Well, sir, I will use this as — again, I am very careful, 
I don’t want to criticize people when I don’t know the decisions that 
they had to make. So let me go back to something that was a prob- 
lem we had that I felt I didn’t deal with very well. When the De- 
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fense Commissary Agency was going to bring in, you know, these 
bar code scanners, you know, that you have in the grocery store, 
we — it took us two years to buy through an acquisition process a 
bar code scanner. Two years. Commercial vendors you could have 
had this out in the commissaries within two months. It took us two 
years. And that is because there wasn’t sufficient high level atten- 
tion, there wasn’t an insistence on performance along the way. We 
let the acquisitions system grind on mindlessly. And I think it is 
that sort of — we need a business man who is overseeing the oper- 
ation of the business activities of those defense agencies. 

Mr. Cooper. Your suggestion that we put the service chiefs back 
in responsibility for some acquisition decisions. What changes of 
behavior do you think that would cause? 

Dr. Hamre. Well, sir, again my personal sense is that where 
DOD gets in trouble is when there is — when it is an unclear set 
of authorities and responsibilities. And we have an unclear set of 
the responsibilities. We get the service chiefs that are designing 
budgets, we get the service chiefs that are sitting in the JROC and 
putting in on requirements, but the service chiefs are not respon- 
sible for the outcome of the acquisition system. 

That is really in a separate chain. And so it is that fault line 
when they aren’t completely — they have to be accountable and they 
have to be responsible, but there is now a breakdown. And we have 
not done well in equipping a force that is at war. And I can only 
say that is because you haven’t put that responsibility on one per- 
son and say you are accountable here. I do not want to see troops 
without flak jackets. I want that fixed, and you got a week to fix 
it. You know, that is the kind of stuff that we need do to get the 
acquisition system moving. 

Mr. Cooper. Dr. Krepinevich, in the short time remaining, I hate 
to ask you a tough question, but if we were to call for a hearing 
in the next couple of weeks from the Pentagon on who is in charge 
of defending the homeland against rogue nuclear attack, what is 
the likely process in the Pentagon that would go on between now 
and that hearing other than panic? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Goodness. Well, I think they would probably 
call up Northern Command and assign the task to them of respond- 
ing. There are multiple entities right now that are responsible in 
some way, shape or form to dealing with an attack on the United 
States. And it is not just the Defense Department. It is other 
branches of the government in terms of the executive branch, but 
also State and local, obviously, authorities in terms of responding. 
And again, that is an area where there are so many seams and so 
many levels of responsibility. You know, I have had conversations 
with people at the Department of Homeland Security (DHS), people 
on the Homeland Security Council and so on, and it is a big prob- 
lem. I think as the chairman alluded to, he mentioned 1958. You 
know, that was 11 years after the Defense Department was formed. 
And we still had major problems to sort out. We were fortunate 
then that in the span of those 11 years we never were attacked in 
the way we fear we might be today in our homeland. 

So again, I think that is one of those areas where, as Dr. Hamre 
says, boy, the responsibilities aren’t clear, you know, who is going 
to do what and when and how does that all fit together? Again, 
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that would be again a great opportunity to begin to look at, okay, 
what are the contingencies? You know, let’s get the relevant orga- 
nizations together and see how effectively we would respond. I 
could go on at length about some of these issues. Congressman 
Thornberry and I are on the advisory board of Joint Forces Com- 
mand. About a year or so ago we were down for a briefing, and 
they were looking at Hurricane Katrina, and the response there, 
and they were looking at a nuclear event, and the conclusion was 
the nuclear event was sort of an order of magnitude at least more 
challenging than Katrina. And so you get a sense of the magnitude 
of the problem. And of course what you want to jump up and 
scream, okay. Joint Forces Command, how are we going to solve 
this problem? You know, we just want to know. And again, there, 
I think as Dr. Hamre alluded to, there is a lot of stay in your lane, 
don’t get out of your lane, you know, this is what you are respon- 
sible for and so on. You can just see how it kind of hems in that 
kind of organization. And it does it I think to the detriment of our 
security. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. Dr. Gingrey? 

Dr. Gingrey. Mr. Chairman, let me, first of all, thank you for 
holding the hearing. I think this has been one of the more interest- 
ing ones that I have attended in the five years that I have been 
on the committee. Dr. Hamre and Dr. Krepinevich, your testimony, 
your oral statements, and your written testimony was very, very 
good. I find some of your thoughts, particularly Dr. Hamre in re- 
gard to JROC, very, very interesting. And I would like to hopefully 
have an opportunity to follow up on that with you. I particularly 
wanted to ask a question about the education requirements under 
Goldwater-Nichols for our general and staff officers, our flag offi- 
cers. The Key West agreement was in 1948. I was in the first grade 
at that time, and not thinking too much about Key West agree- 
ment. I obviously was not here for Goldwater-Nichols, and learning 
more and more about that. But I wonder if the unintended con- 
sequences of Goldwater-Nichols and the jointness requirement, 
educational requirement in the War College for general and flag of- 
ficers has not taken away some of the time that they would — the 
respective branch potential general and flag officers need to spend 
in their own particular branch learning what they need to know. 
And I don’t question the importance of jointness, but I worry about 
the dilution factor in regard to the educational requirements. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt it then? And I will take it out 
of your time. We did consider that. And all the testimony that we 
had and the evidence that we had, that it did not detract. I was 
insistent going into this issue. Dr. Gingrey, that the officer be the 
best and most competent Army, Air Force, Navy as possible before 
they even touched the jointness arena, because people learn from 
each other in the schools. And I hope that has been fulfilled. But 
that was considered at that time those many years ago. And I will 
take that out of your time. But that is my clear recollection. 

Dr. Gingrey. Mr. Chairman, thank you for that, and thank you 
for not taking that out of my time. And it may be that we need 
to go back and look at it and relook at it. And as the chairman 
says, it has been a while since we have looked at it. So that would 
be one question. And other thing I think. Dr. Hamre, in your writ- 
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ten testimony, you maybe described JROC as like a corporation of 
outside members of the board of directors, where they tend to 
scratch each other’s back. And I think that that is a problem, 
would be a problem. And it would be important for us to know, 
well, how can they function better? And what changes specifically, 
if you are prepared to make that recommendation to us here today, 
or I would also be interested in Dr. Krepinevich’s opinion on the 
same subject. 

Dr. Hamre. You want to talk about the education thing? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Sure. I think that is a fundamental question 
in terms of education. It really speaks to what kind of an overall 
skillset do we need for our senior leaders to have? I think if you — 
let me just give you the Army as an example, because I am fairly 
familiar with the Army. And you look at the Army right now look- 
ing at spending somewhere between $50 and $100 billion, maybe 
$150 billion to reset the force. Well, it is an extremely important 
strategic question, how do you reset the Army? You know, do we 
just rebuild the old force or do we create a new one? And you look 
at some of the things you have to understand to make those kinds 
of decisions as say General Casey or General Cody have to make. 
The idea of how to wage modern counterinsurgency warfare, how 
to conduct stability operations, how to conduct urban operations in 
an increasingly urbanized world, how to conduct protracted oper- 
ations, how to engage in building partner capacity not only with al- 
lies, but with perhaps tribes, as we found out in al-Anbar province. 

These are all things that you don’t learn at the National Train- 
ing Center. And in fact, I think that there is one danger, at least 
in terms of the Army as a service, is that over the years, the Na- 
tional Training Center has become the be all and the end all. But 
what the National Training Center, until recently, taught officers 
is, number one, how to fight conventional warfare, and number 
two, how to be very good tacticians. You go to the War College to 
learn to think about strategy, about the broad issues, about the 
things that you are going to need to know to be a senior general. 
And again, I think that is why that part of the education is abso- 
lutely critical. And what I am concerned about right now is not 
that we are doing too much of that, but that we are doing too little. 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, may I just speak to the question of the JROC? 
I was looking very quickly to make sure I didn’t use the word 
scratching each other’s back, because I didn’t want to give you or 
any of the members the impression that I didn’t think that mem- 
bers of the JROC were trying very hard to do a good job. They are. 
The vice chiefs serve on the JROC, and they take very seriously the 
goal of understanding how we are going to fight jointly together 
with new systems looking into the future. But they will do that as 
one or two hours out of a week, and the rest of the week they are 
spending really on service issues, service-specific issues. It isn’t 
their daily job to think about joint activities the way it is for a com- 
batant commander or for Joint Forces Command. 

So I personally believe that the Joint Requirements Oversight 
Council actually should be populated by people that come from the 
demand side of the equation rather than the supply side of the 
equation. And that I would try to find a way to get the combatant 
commanders to have a stronger voice. Now we can’t have them 
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here all the time. They got to be out fighting wars. So I don’t want 
to waste their time. They need stronger J8 functions. That is the 
planning, budgeting functions. They don’t tend to have good strong 
J8s. And there needs to be a focal point for them in Washington. 
Now that could either be through the Joint Forces Command or we 
could create something new. 

So again, thank you for letting me clarify. I don’t mean to imply, 
and do not believe that the current members of the JROC are not 
really trying hard to do the job of that organization. It is that it 
is not their day to day inclination. 

Dr. Gingrey. Right. Dr. Hamre, I apologize if I mischaracterized 
your — either your oral or written testimony, and I appreciate that 
explanation. But I think that both of you have done a great job this 
morning, and I appreciate your testimony. And I yield back, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I might add, in addition to my com- 
ments earlier, being somewhat familiar with those chosen to go to 
the Joint Forces Staff College down in Norfolk, that they are a 
group of heavy hitters and specialists in what they do. As a matter 
of fact, to give you an example, a young Missouri student roomed 
with the four-striped captain whose next assignment was to take 
command of the tJSS Nimitz. So it gives you a reflection that they 
are choosing the right caliber of people to go into the joint billets, 
which franldy encourages me. 

Ms. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you for both for being here. This has been, I think, a very impor- 
tant hearing. And I would go along with my colleague, Mr. Thorn- 
berry, and I say I think we need more of them. So thank you very 
much. I wonder if you could expand a little bit on the noncore com- 
petencies that you mentioned and the military versus civilian input 
in a post-war conflict. Can you design that without the state or 
other executive departments? Can you design that jointness? And 
I know a lot of very smart people, and in fact the chairman as well 
is very interested in this interagency work that we need to do, as 
well as focusing on the Congress. And yet I think that it is difficult 
to quite define who should lead that effort. 

If the military leads that effort, if DOD leads that effort, then 
they will, in fact, impose on it as they have now. And unfortu- 
nately, as we know, the other departments have basically been ab- 
sent without leave (AWOL) at this. So help me out with this. 
Where should that — the real focus for that planning begin? How 
should it develop? And how does the leadership develop out of that 
as well? 

Dr. Hamre. Ms. Davis, you have just asked the hardest question 
in front of the country, to be honest. And the reason this is so hard 
is that you are dealing with probably the largest fault line in the 
American Constitution. We have a separation of powers between 
the executive branch and the legislative branch. There is no ques- 
tion that the Congress has a right to oversee the operation of the 
departments of the executive branch. That is well established. But 
when it comes to the interagency process, that is seen as being a 
Presidential prerogative, how he organizes the National Security 
Council and the coordination process. And if I were working — when 
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I was at DOD I would have fought very vigorously to keep the 
President alone responsible for that. 

So we have a strong constitutional problem here. We don’t have 
well functioning interagency processes. But you can’t put the bur- 
den on just the Defense Department to solve it. You know, so this 
is a — I really don’t have a good answer for you because it is such 
a crucial question. I don’t think it is possible to do a Goldwater- 
Nichols for the interagency process, because you are, in essence, 
saying the Congress is going to tell the President how he is going 
to organize the interagency working of the executive branch. And 
I would have fought that when I was in the executive branch. And 
I understand that. 

So how do we get around it? I think we should find — we need to 
strengthen the capabilities of the departments. We need to hold 
them accountable. I don’t know if this committee has ever asked a 
State Department guy to come up here and talk about postconfiict 
reconstruction. I think you should. I think you should help. I mean 
Congress — I also must say Congress reinforces the lack of coopera- 
tion in the executive branch, because we all report to committees 
of standing jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Davis of California. We all have our own jurisdiction. 

Dr. Hamre. We are all part of this. This merits deep, deep think- 
ing. But I don’t think it is susceptible to a Goldwater-Nichols solu- 
tion the way we had before. But Andy may have more insights. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Just a couple of observations. First of all, I 
very much agree with what Dr. Hamre said. Second, I noticed in 
the legislation, unless I missed it, there was really no definition of 
what a core competency is. The term comes originally from the 
business literature. And there has been some work in the Defense 
Department, particularly in the Office of Net Assessment, to try 
and apply that to defense circumstances. There are two — well, sev- 
eral things that characterize core competencies. One is it is a com- 
plex combination of things. And so it would be people, equipment, 
doctrine, industrial base, and experience that enables the U.S. mili- 
tary to do something of strategic significance exceedingly well. So 
it is complex, it is hard to create, it is hard to replicate. It allows 
you to do something that has strategic impact and allows you to 
do it at a world class level. And so again, if you are going to go 
in that direction with legislation, I think definitions become impor- 
tant. A couple of examples I would give you, global command, con- 
trol, communications, computers, intelligence, surveillance and re- 
connaissance (C4ISR) would be a core competence of the American 
military. Long-range precision strike, 24-hour all-weather oper- 
ations. These are things that are really complex combinations. If 
you are looking at where we might expand, I would say operations 
in complex terrain, meaning urban terrain, cultural terrain and lit- 
toral terrain, which is usually heavily trafficked, time-based com- 
petition. The world is — the military competition is becoming in- 
creasingly time sensitive. And we are getting worse and worse and 
worse at acting promptly and quickly. With respect to jointness in 
the interagency, in a sense it goes beyond the interagency, really 
looking at the interface between the Federal Government, State 
and local, but also the civil sector. 
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So for example, if you are looking at cyber defense, again I think 
it is very blurry who is responsible for what. And it may be that 
the private sector does a better job than the government sector 
would. You know. World War II we worried about bombing fac- 
tories, and so we had air defense systems to protect them from air 
attack. It may be again that Citicorp is best at protecting Citicorp. 
I don’t know, but I think it is important for us to begin to figure 
those sorts of things out. Satellites, space defense, a lot of what is 
up there that we use is in the commercial sector. 

But certainly, irregular warfare is an area where the interagency 
issue has come up again and again. And I think at this point in 
time the military does not want that mission. But as you pointed 
out, the weight of historical experience, whether it was Vietnam in 
the go’s or what we confront now in Afghanistan and Iraq indicates 
it is the military that ends up doing it. And I think the burden of 
proof is on the other elements of the interagency to explain how 
they somehow are going to remedy that. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you very much. I know my 
time is up. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I will go to Mr. Jones next. But let 
me tell the committee we have four votes, one 15-minute vote that 
has already started, and three five-minute votes. We will return. 
And gentlemen, we appreciate your waiting us out for that. Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, thank you. And to the panelists, 
thank you very much. And Dr. Hamre, I will ask this question of 
both, but you mentioned in your testimony, and no wonder think- 
ing of the committee, about under secretary for finances. I have 
been here 14 years, and one of my biggest frustrations is the fact — 
and I am just talking about budgets now, I am not talking about 
investments in new equipment, but budgets — is that it seems that 
each and every year, even before Iraq and Afghanistan, that there 
is very serious concern about the bureaucracy, and how — I don’t 
want to say fraud, but waste in the Department of Defense as it 
relates to their budgets. And I took it upon myself four or five 
years ago, and I cannot remember the gentleman’s name, he was 
number two at GAO. I had seen him on some talk show, so I asked 
him to come in and brief me. And he said Congressman, you know 
about the only way that you will ever get a handle on the budgets 
at the Department of Defense is if an individual could have an ap- 
pointment for six years, and either the Congress could remove the 
person or the president. 

I don’t know how that should be structured, no idea. But he said 
that you have got to have a person that has the knowledge and has 
the control that you can get these budgets to where they are more 
efficient and less wasteful. Do you think that makes any sense at 
all, that this person is like David Walker now is the Comptroller 
General of the GAO. But it seems like these budgets at the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and I am not criticizing anybody, but you have 
got too many hands in the pie. And it seems like that they are au- 
tonomous in one respect. And the Secretary of Defense does not 
have the time. I know he has, you know, assistant secretaries. But 
I am thinking if we are going to ever really get it straight. Does 
that make any sense? And it is not my idea. 
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Dr. Hamre. Sir, it probably was Gene Dodaro, who is a friend of 
mine, who was the deputy to Dave Walker. I served for four years 
as the Comptroller, Chief Financial Officer for the Defense Depart- 
ment. Initially went over for Les Aspin, and then with Bill Perry. 
And so I know a lot of about how we put budgets together and how 
we manage the financial resources of the Department. This is the 
primary tool by which the Secretary brings policy control over this 
very large, complex organization. 

I used to say to people, I said if you want to breathe oxygen, I 
can give you oxygen, but you are going to breathe the Secretary’s 
oxygen. And you are going to follow through, because the Secretary 
was going to be accountable to you. And so the system over there 
is designed really for policy accountability more than anything. 
And accountability to the Congress. All the systems, the accounting 
systems, financial management systems are really designed to 
make sure we can answer the questions you are going to ask when 
we come up and ask for more money. Now so I say that to the fol- 
lowing. We have set up a system where we control the Department, 
the primary mechanism of political control, policy control is budg- 
etary. And if you are going to create a different system for budget- 
ing, then you have got a much larger question we have to wrestle 
with, which is how is the Secretary going to manage the Depart- 
ment? It is, in essence, his primary tool. I am very open to explor- 
ing ideas with you, sir. I do think that you — again, the Secretary 
is accountable for everything that happens in that department. Ev- 
erything down to a buck private. And he has to have the authority 
to be able to control that. 

And so, giving him a comptroller that he controls, as opposed to 
one that has kind of an autonomous role, is I think is important. 
I would not support an idea of having kind of an independent fi- 
nancial manager that is separate from the Secretary. 

Mr. Jones. If I could, very briefly to the doctor, I don’t think — 
the issue is when you look at the fact that we have had testimony 
after testimony — I know we are in a war, so let me make that 
clear — but we have had — I mean, I brought to the committee last 
year an ice maker that you could go to Lowe’s and buy for $4,000, 
it is like would go into a plane that they were paying $25,000 and 
$30,000 for. I mean it was documented. And to me if the checks 
and balances, if you don’t have — I know my time is up, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I will be real quick — but if you don’t have — the Secretary 
of Defense, in my opinion, has so much in front of him that he has 
got to have some help to make this system more efficient. Because 
we are in a competition with the Chinese and other nations. And 
if we cannot account to the taxpayer how that money is being 
spent 

Dr. Hamre. Yes. 

Mr. Jones [continuing]. Then I don’t know if we will be doing the 
same thing, having these same hearings five or six years from now. 

Dr. Hamre. Yes. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. And to the witnesses we 
thank you, and we shall return. And if you don’t mind, when we 
return, to continue our questions. Thank you. We will be in recess. 

The Chairman. The committee will resume. Thank you for wait- 
ing. 
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Mr. Sestak. 

Mr. Sestak. Thank you, sir. It is a pleasure. 

I was struck. There were a couple of things that were mentioned 
in your testimony. 

You both used the word “capability” and you know we have gone 
to a capability-based or tried to go to capability-based analysis over 
there. Again, lead by Andy Marshall and others. And you both fo- 
cused upon the issue of, I think, jointness. And to me, jointness 
talks about commonality and understanding. And you also men- 
tioned the common challenges of terror and anti-denial, anti-access. 

My question has to do with some perceptions of the Defense De- 
partment. 

They are human beings over there. They respond to incentives. 
To some degree, you have talked about changing incentives in the 
process, the JROC is a good example and in warfare capability in 
the Goldwater-Nichols Act that the chairman read from over here, 
and we changed incentives and there is really only two incentives 
over there, promotion or owning the money. So you changed the in- 
centive for promotion for joint warfare by saying you are not going 
to get promoted, not unless you go join. 

My question comes to some degree. Doctor, to you. Dr. Hamre 
first. You have talked about the roles and missions and having 
watched a number of efforts over the years kind of come up with 
the same thin rule at the outcome. 

Do we need to really not look so much at roles and missions and 
try to delineate who has what but focus on the proper incentive 
that hasn’t been touched yet, that is the money, and try to change, 
not just the process by putting more civilians in that JROC because 
they haven’t done badly. They have got them OSD in the lower 
level and they are even going to put somebody in the JROC in the 
vice. 

But in the second change, the second incentive we have, which 
is the money, and move that into the joint world for the one that 
is common to everyone. And it is truly — and Dr. Krepinevich kind 
of talked about it, is truly at the center of the real transformation. 
It is not kind of delineating the roles anymore. It is what is com- 
mon, and if it is common, how do you incentivize everybody to come 
and meet the same requirement. Why not give the money for 
C4ISR to the joint staff and change the incentive? 

JROC is great. I have watched them come up with these common 
denominators time and again and whichever one said this is a re- 
quirement didn’t matter. Did you have the money to make them 
come up with the requirement? 

What is wrong with that is the real essence of the second — Gold- 
water two, so to speak, where we haven’t touched that incentive in 
what truly is one of the tragedies of Iraq, the transformation that 
never occurred. 

Sir. 

Dr. Hamre. First, Admiral, thank you for continuing to serve 
your country. I am really grateful that you are here. 

When we first started Goldwater, this beyond Goldwater-Nichols, 
we started with a threshold question. Do we want to change the 
basic formula where we give the dollars to the military depart- 
ments and they buy things. Do we want to take that away. Other 
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countries have done that. They have removed the funding from the 
military services and centralized, et cetera. We thought that that 
would not be a good move except in one important area and that 
is C4ISR. 

If you really want seamless interoperability, you cannot do that 
by trying to build it from the outside and work your way in. You 
have to start by starting with the center activity and work your 
way out. 

And so if you leave the command and control funding with the 
services, their first interest is to make the eaches in the field talk 
to each other and then they will work their way toward the center, 
and that is why we have profound interoperability problems to this 
day. 

I would do exactly what you said. I would take the funding for 
command and control, and I would centrally administer it for the 
department on an enterprise-wide basis and I would certainly use 
the J-6, which is the J-Code function. I would turn that into the — 
into the acquisition executive for command and control, enterprise- 
wide command and control for the Department. 

Now, Secretary Rumsfeld has experimented, but we have got two 
different experiments going on: We have got an experiment where 
Strategic Command (STRATCOM) is doing enterprise and Joint 
Forces Command (JFCOM) is doing enterprise-wide. And instead of 
having horizontal, or I mean vertical stovepipes, we are now get- 
ting horizontal stovepipes. This is not the right answer. We need 
to get a single idea. I like the J-6. 

Now the J-6 would probably have to count on this to be its tech- 
nical arm underneath it. We would have to augment because the 
J-6 doesn’t have the organic capacity to do it in just the J-6, but 
I think it is a good idea, and I think it ought to be explored as an 
issue. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Dr. Snyder. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you. I apologize for having had to leave. I 
presided over the House for the last two and a half hours, but I 
intend to read the transcript so I am going to ask you a couple of 
questions, and if you have covered them, tell me. I assume that 
somebody asked about the issues that have been floating around 
out there about some people’s belief that we need to do a real major 
study in terms of some kind of jointness study with regard to other 
agencies other than the military. 

Did that topic come up during this hearing? 

Dr. Hamre. Partly, but it is worth talking about again. 

Dr. Snyder. Because we talk about the Administration, everyone 
acknowledges that mistakes have been made over the last several 
years in Iraq that we are not getting to our end results as quickly 
as we want to. 

But I think the military has been frustrated because I think they 
feel like if they had, I don’t know, a level of commitment, level of 
effort, the kind of personnel they needed brought forward early on 
from other agencies in the Pentagon and the military, that we 
would be much further down. 

And so what are your comments about where we need to go with 
regard to, for want of a better word, we call it some kind of a 
jointness study with regard to other agencies? 
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Dr. Hamre. I spoke to an earlier question that spoke to this, and 
let me let Andy begin with this, and I will offer one comment. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Part of the discussion as Dr. Hamre said ear- 
lier did get to this issue. I guess to summarize a response, there 
are a number of existing and emerging challenges we confront that 
can’t be confined to the Defense Department in terms of the skillset 
needed to respond. 

The one that clearly hits us is insurgency. Modern insurgency 
warfare requires a combination of diplomacy, intelligence, recon- 
struction efforts as well as security efforts. And it is beyond the 
purview of the Defense Department, beyond the assigned skillset. 

There are other areas. We talked about Homeland Security 
against non-traditional WMD attack, cyber warfare that may get 
us beyond the interagency and into the private sector and their en- 
gagement on the issue. And what strikes me if you go back to the 
1994 commission on roles and missions headed by John White, the 
predecessor to Dr. Hamre as Deputy Defense Secretary, the Com- 
mission calls for a Quadrennial Security Review, and I thought 
that was one of the really insightful recommendations of that com- 
mission. That in fact the threat, the kinds of challenges and 
threats we were confronting couldn’t be neatly compartmentalized 
necessarily within the Defense Department within all issues. 

And if you look at — I mean, going further back in time, I would 
argue that we are in a position right now somewhat comparable to 
the late 1940’s, early 1950’s where the Soviet Union was a new 
threat, communism was an ideology, was in our face. You had new 
technologies, ballistic weapons, nuclear weapons, satellites, and so 
on. And now it is radical Islamism, it is a proliferated world, it is 
the very unusual things China is doing. These are problems that 
don’t seem likely to go away any time soon just as the Soviets 
didn’t seem likely to go away any time soon. 

And what the Truman Administration did through National Se- 
curity Council Report 68 (NSC-68) and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion did through Solarium is say we need a grand strategy review. 
And in the case of Eisenhower in particular, he became directly in- 
volved in the effort and the idea was we can’t, you know, a lot of 
this is focused on defense but we can’t, we can’t limit it to defense. 
There has to be a propaganda element to this. There has to be a 
diplomacy effort. There has to be an assurance that we have essen- 
tially provided for our commission foundation which is a source of 
enduring strength for this country. 

It was really, you know, strategic planning, the way you would 
like to see it done by two very different administrations in some 
ways. 

And I think we are lacking that kind of an effort right now. I 
think it should be one of the top priorities for whoever the next ad- 
ministration turns out to be. 

And finally, I would say as a practical matter, the Defense De- 
partment is — sort of feels it is in a catch 22. If it deploys forces for 
these kinds of contingencies, especially a regular warfare, they 
know it can’t succeed unless the interagency shows up. But Viet- 
nam has showed us, Iraq has showed us, Afghanistan has shown 
us that if the interagency doesn’t show up in sufficient numbers 
and sufficiently quickly to enable us to succeed the way we need 
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to, so does the Department begin to step on other toes in trying to 
do it itself, or does it continue to its own knitting. 

And I think that is a gray area of inquiry and oversight that this 
committee might investigate. 

Dr. Hamre. I will be very brief. 

I know that the interagency process can be fixed the way Gold- 
water-Nichols fixed the Defense Department. And the reason I say 
that is the interagency process is about how the President chooses 
to organize the executive branch and his operations, and any Presi- 
dent is going to resist a Congressional solution as to how he is 
going to organize it. There is no question that Congress has a role 
over the departments, but how the interagency works is really an 
ambiguous part of our government, and it is in — any President will 
fight you to say that you should organize that. 

I do think there are important things that contribute to our poor 
job of coordination, and one of them is there is very little excess 
capacity for contingencies in non-DOD agencies. There are no extra 
civil servants in management positions sitting around in peace- 
time. We buy ten percent more officers in the military than jobs. 
That way we can send them to schools, joint duty assignments, on 
a training exercise with State Department. 

But the other agencies of the executive branch do not do that. 
They budget about one half of one percent, which is the long-term 
disability rate. So they don’t have people they can send to Iraq. 
They have to take them out of a job where they need them in that 
job as well. 

So one of the things we could do would be to start buying more 
management capability by buying more — a little more depth in 
some of these critical agencies. I think that is something we can 
do. 

I also think it would be possible to think of some mechanical 
things that would help. 

Every administration struggles its first couple of years before it 
gets its sea legs on how to work together. And I think creating like 
a field activity that works for the executive secretariat that could 
become the core of a crisis action team which when a problem 
comes up, you would have the ready made, at least the connective 
tissue. You still need decision makers. You still need to follow 
through with your decisions. That has been a problem. But at least 
you would have the mechanics in place. 

I think there are some things that can be done, but inherently 
we have a constitutional problem saying how you are going to orga- 
nize the President’s operation. I think that is going to be a difficult 
one to solve. 

The Chairman. Crand strategy review. I am intrigued by that 
because you are so correct. 

Recently, the chief of Naval operations, Mike Mullen, gave a 
speech stating that we were in need of a strategic plan for the 
Navy, sea power. Strategic review, for lack of a better phrase. And 
he set forth certain criteria in that speech. I am not sure if you are 
familiar with it or not. But it was reflected in a recent news story. 

Let me ask each of you very briefly. 
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What would you include in your grand strategy review, and since 
you mentioned the phrase first, Dr. Krepinevich, we will let you an- 
swer the question first. 

Dr. Krepinevich. I think it would have to focus on the three 
principal challenges that we see to our security, which I think radi- 
cal Islamism being one, but I think in the larger context we are 
looking at an increasingly disordered world for a number of rea- 
sons. And so essentially how to deal with that. 

The second, the consequences of a more proliferated world, par- 
ticularly with respect to nuclear weapons. And third, how to deal 
with the rise of China, not that China is the second coming of the 
Soviet Union. But we have seen, as history shows us, that rising 
powers in the past, if the situation isn’t tended to, can sometimes 
produce very unwelcome outcomes. 

And I think given those three challenges, then you need to look 
at the geopolitical situation, the military situation, the economic 
situation as well as I would say the social situation. And here I am 
just cribbing directly off of Truman and Eisenhower. 

They — Eisenhower’s guidance, he had three principal elements of 
guidance in terms of looking at the challenges he saw. One was he 
would support no grand strategy that undermined the economic 
foundation of the country, and certainly there is a lot we need to 
do to get our economic foundation in better shape. 

And that also gets to the issue of energy dependence and these 
kind of issues. 

Second, he would support no strategy that would not be sup- 
ported by our critical allies. I think we are in a situation today 
where we are not quite sure, given the very different kind of prob- 
lems who we confront, who our critical allies are going to be in five 
or ten years. Particularly since the focus of the problem has moved 
from Europe really to the Middle East, south Asia and east Asia. 

And we are probably going to find allies in these tougher neigh- 
borhoods, I think, more in the future than we will, perhaps, in 
some of the traditional areas. 

And third, he would not support a new strategy that ran a high 
risk of nuclear war. And again here, I think one of the critical 
issues is how do we prevent the use of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

So, again, I think you would have to look very comprehensively 
and from that, begin to distill what you saw as, again, the major 
contingencies, the major scenarios that you would have to address, 
make sure they are representative enough so that you cover what 
you consider to be the full waterfront of potential problems. And 
then ask, you know, bring together some very smart people to work 
on it. 

It was Paul Nitsa and a few others in the Truman Administra- 
tion. Eisenhower formed three groups. Sent them over to the Na- 
tional Defense University. They worked seven days a week for six 
weeks. George Kennan headed one of the groups. They came back 
to report to Eisenhower in the White House Solarium, hence the 
phrase Solarium Project, and what is astounding to me is George 
Kennan, who had an enormous ego, himself writes later when they 
all finished, Eisenhower stood up and spoke extemporaneously for 
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45 minutes on grand strategy and in the course of that 45 minutes 
proved himself the intellectual superior of everyone in the room. 

I think that is the kind of effort, the level of effort and the kind 
of firepower that we need to bring to bear. And again, you really 
do get into some of these broad issues. The Eisenhower review, just 
very quickly to sum up, you got into areas like where to invest in 
science and technology, the whole issue of Homeland Defense, alli- 
ance relationships, expanding the alliance relationships and so on. 
It really was profound in terms of its scope. 

The Chairman. Was that the last time we got it right? 

Dr. Krepinevich. That was the last time I think we had the kind 
of circumstance that we have today. The Soviet Union was our ally 
until the middle 1940’s. All of a sudden, it is an enemy. It is a new 
ideology. It is not fascism. It is communism. Much more virulent. 
Atomic weapons, hydrogen weapons, ballistic missiles, we were 
looking for the first time at an existential threat to our homeland, 
and if you look at the situation now, again, the issue of the forces 
of disorder, as was mentioned before, I think, their ability to orga- 
nize, direct efforts, coordinate efforts and their access to ever in- 
creasing amounts of destructive power whether potentially nuclear, 
radiological or biological weapons, makes them a potential large- 
scale threat to this country. 

The issue of rogue states armed with nuclear weapons perhaps 
trafficking in fissile materials, using these weapons and then the 
issue of China which, again, we don’t know what their intentions 
are but their building capabilities, for example, to challenge our 
ability to access and control the global commons: Space, cyber 
space, the sea and the undersea. 

And this is a very different kind of problem set than we are com- 
fortable and familiar with. And that is why I say there is a com- 
parison between now and that period in the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s. So we got it right enough then that we won the Cold War. 
We are in the very unusual period again, and it is extremely im- 
portant that we get it right this time as well. 

The Chairman. Dr. Hamre. 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, I think there are four factors that when they are 
combined, create the peril of our time. 

I think the first is the residue of the Cold War that left lots of 
nuclear, biological, chemical weapons. 

I think we have the rise of transnational terrorist organizations 
that embrace a suicide approach to warfare. We have irresponsible 
nation states that give harbor to these transnational actors. And 
then we have an air of globalization where we make it very easy 
for people to move about. 

And I think it is those four in combination that create the peril 
of the era we are in and I think we need to design a grand strategy 
that deals with those four elements. I don’t think we have in place 
that grand strategy. 

At the core obviously is building stronger capabilities in govern- 
ment around the world and establishing closer working ties with 
those governments, and we are going to have to build from the bot- 
tom up a network that is going to help us prevail against this 
threat. It is going to take a long time. But I think it deals with 
those four things. 
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And if I could ask one thing of this committee today is that you 
take as a priority trying to get the government focused on how do 
we prevent nuclear terrorism more than anything that is the exis- 
tential threat that we face as a country. 

Another 9/11 or where they fly into buildings, that will be a bad 
day, but that will not be an existential day for American democ- 
racy. But if a nuclear device goes off in a major city in the country, 
that will take American constitutional democracy down for some 
period of time. 

And we can’t afford that. And we need a comprehensive strategy 
for dealing with that. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Just one final point. If you look at the delib- 
erations of NSC 68 and the Solarium project, what Dr. Hamre said 
was very important. Not only were they concerned about the exis- 
tential threat to the survival and security of the United States, but 
also what they would have to do to ensure it. In other words, would 
we need to develop a strategy that is that to began to compromise 
our civil liberties and our way of life that we stopped being who 
we are. And that has got to be a critical part of any grand strategy 
that is developed. 

The Chairman. Excellent. Thank you. 

Ms. Bordallo, and then we will go to the second round. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for holding this meeting. 

To me it is very important for our new majority to hold oversight 
hearings on the performance of the Department of Defense, and I 
think we are very fortunate this morning and this afternoon to 
have two very informed witnesses to be with us. 

To that end, I feel that there is a critical piece lacking in these 
discussions, and that is the role of the Department of Defense in 
homeland defense and in support of civilian authorities. 

To any of the witnesses who wish to answer, at present, the cur- 
rent statutory mission of the Department of Defense does not ex- 
plicitly include a requirement to provide support to civilian authori- 
ties in times of domestic emergencies. 

In the post 9/11 world with its increased terrorist threats, it 
seems prudent for us to for acknowledge a more integrated civil 
military capability to protect Americans from any future catas- 
trophe. So do you agree that the formal mission and requirements 
of DOD should be extended to include providing support to civilian 
authorities? 

Dr. Hamre. If I might begin, and I will turn to Andy. 

I think this is a crucial issue. And it is a very difficult issue be- 
cause Americans don’t feel comfortable having American soldiers 
driving around their streets. They feel comfortable if they are po- 
licemen or if they are National Guardsmen, but they are very un- 
easy if they are military people. And yet we know that a cata- 
strophic event will be so large and so horrible it will require the 
Department of Defense to get involved. And so we have this di- 
lemma. We don’t feel comfortable working with the military work- 
ing with the civilian response authorities in peacetime, and yet we 
know we are going to need it in wartime. 

So we have this organizational problem. How are we going to 
bridge across that gap? 
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I don’t think we have it right now. I think that the idea that we 
will — that the Defense Department only deals with war and the 
Department of Homeland Security only deals with consequences is 
not going to work. We know that there is one core competence that 
the Department has which is to carry out an order when the Presi- 
dent gives it to you. And we know the President is going to tell us 
that we have to get involved to help when it happens. 

Now if I could make one recommendation that I think would help 
in the near term. 

The Department of Homeland Security is struggling, to he can- 
did. It doesn’t have the kind of operational culture yet. It will get 
it at some point, but it does not have it now. 

It doesn’t have the kind of operational culture that the Defense 
Department has when it runs command centers. 

I would personally like to see that NORTHCOM, the northern 
command which is located out in Colorado, it is too far away from 
Washington to get integrated with domestic response. I would like 
it like it to have a Washington liaison organization that provides 
command and control interface with the Department of Homeland 
Security. And that it become the core around which we have a 
seamless integration between the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity and the Department of Defense. I think it can be done, and I 
think it can be done with a very straightforward organizational im- 
plementation. 

I would be delighted to come up and talk with you about it some 
time because I think it would make a great difference. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you. 

Dr. Krepinevich. I would agree with what Dr. Hamre said at 
least in terms of what the Defense Department, the attitude that 
I sense, and I think it is not only confined to them, this is some- 
thing that we are not used to doing. We play away games. We don’t 
play home games. So this is not — it is kind of uncomfortable. 

Second, there is no money in it. You know, nobody is going to 
drop a huge slug of money that we are aware of to help us support 
this mission. 

Third, there is a civil liberties issues, as Dr. Hamre says, you 
know. It has all sorts of concerns about men on horseback and the 
military running things inside the country. So there is that issue. 

So for a number of reasons, unfamiliarity, lack of resources con- 
cerns about negative reaction, the military, in my sense, has kept 
this at arm’s length. 

But as you point out and as we discussed, the ability to respond 
very quickly to an attack like this may be critical, especially in the 
event of a biological attack, for example. The ability to identify 
that, to respond very quickly, to provide support for those affected 
but also to quarantine an area, all of this is going to have to hap- 
pen exceedingly fast. And what you don’t get from, you know. Jus- 
tice is responsible for this and the Coast Guard is responsible for 
this and the military that and NORTHCOM — is speed of response. 
You just don’t get it. 

And, again, my suggestion would be to keep posing that question 
and say look, I am not — I don’t care about operational net assess- 
ment organizations or that staff. I want to know how you are going 
to solve this problem. I am giving you a problem. It is a problem 
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we are all worried about. It is on our top ten list. How are you 
going to solve it and put the burden on them as part of your over- 
sight to say well now, here is a contingency. Here is how we would 
operate and then, of course, you have to begin to practice oversight 
in terms of what makes sense and what doesn’t. And there are 
going to be a lot of embedded assumptions and a lot of magic will 
likely happen the first time around in terms of things that work 
seamlessly that you know in your gut can’t. 

And that is the great virtue of the Congressional oversight sys- 
tem. You could just keep pressing and pressing and pressing until 
you get an answer. And you have got the power of the purse. As 
Congressman Sestak says, that certainly gets people’s attention. 
And you also have to have the power, at least in Congress in cer- 
tain cases, to approve the appointment of certain people to senior 
positions and you can press them on those occasions as well. 

Ms. Bordallo. Well, after hearing the two of you, I think I agree 
that it is important that we continue to pursue this. 

Do you believe, my next question, the National Guard and the 
Reserve Commissions findings and this committee’s passage of the 
National Guard Empowerment Act are remedy enough in solving 
DOD’s cultural avoidance of embracing the homeland defense and 
civil support? Civil support mission? 

Dr. I&EPINEVICH. I have to confess that I am not familiar 

Dr. Hamre. I know some about it. 

But first of all, we have to start with the premise that the Na- 
tional Guard is forward deployed for homeland security. They 
should be the lead for the Department of Defense in working on 
homeland security issues. 

I think a good deal of the legislation or a good deal of the rec- 
ommendations however deal a lot with the internal dynamics and 
politics in terms of the reserve components and the active. And 
that is a sensitive complicated issue — first of all, Andy and I would 
need to study it. I would be happy to come up and talk with you 
about it. But to the basic point you are raising, isn’t the role of the 
reserve components to be the forward deployed leading element in 
homeland security 

Ms. Bordallo. The reasons I brought these questions up, Mr. 
Chairman, is the failures of Katrina, and I remember the guard re- 
sponded but the integration with the home department of Home- 
land Security was poor, and I would very much like to meet with 
you and further discuss this if it could be possible. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentlelady. 

Mr. Hunter just mentioned to me that the two of you are so good 
that we hate to let you go. 

With that, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, thank 
you for having some endurance here today and, again, for your 
great contribution to our deliberation. It has been great. 

Let me ask you a question, Mr. Hamre. 

You talked about the threat of the nuclear device. And what that 
would tend to lead me to, and I think the logical conclusion that 
most folks would derive, is this: That because that amounts to 
enormous leverage for a rogue nation or even a group should they 
acquire such a device, that a policy of pre-emption should be very 
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carefully considered. That is, if this is the age of leverage where 
just one or two people or a small group of people can hold a nation 
literally in terror by the delivery — hiding of a device in an urban 
area in a city, and then a series of blackmail demands, that the 
policy whereas we have always recoiled in a cultural way from a 
policy of pre-emption, that that is something that civilized nations 
don’t do. They don’t go in and take out things before they occur. 
And probably on the heels of the Iraq operation, there will be even 
more political pressure never to do that. 

But don’t you think that that should invite a new discussion on 
the policy of presumption? 

And my other question — I would like you, Mr. Krepinevich, to 
talk about that. 

But the second question is, a big piece of this, and the ability of 
on your enemies to gain leverage over us is something that the 
military can’t control and that is technology transfer. And what a 
civilian company can do to this country in terms of moving tech- 
nology that lends itself to weapons of mass destruction in many 
cases or a community of companies, for example, like the A.Q. 
Khan network, is much more dangerous than a military operation. 
And it is something that the military is not in a position to avoid 
because the regulations and the system that constructs the flow of 
killing technology from our shores and from the shores of our allies 
is basically a domestic policy. 

It is a policy in which security interests regularly collide with 
commercial interests, the interests and the need to make a buck. 
And typically the security interests lose. 

I mean, that is why we have shipped tons of dual use capability 
to China, and there has been almost no review of the end use of 
that dual use capability. And I think one time I checked on the 
super computers that had moved over ostensibly to benign organi- 
zations in China, and I think out of something like in excess of a 
hundred shipments, there was precisely one determination that the 
end use was, in fact, had been — as had been described on the ini- 
tial application for transfer. 

So do you think we need to have a new regime of technology con- 
trol, not only for the United States but for our allies? 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, you really should have a dedicated hearing just 
to this subject. I think this is a huge, very important subject. And 
it is so much more complicated today because, you know, 50 years 
ago when we were doing technology control, our manufacturing 
processes were limited, so basically our engineers and scientists 
had to be close to where we made things. So you found it con- 
centrated and it was easier to put controls around it. 

We are now living in an era where things are done virtually 
around the world. 

So designing a regime of technology control that really does stop 
bad things from happening and doesn’t stop good commerce from 
happening is extraordinarily more difficult today. And I really 
would like to talk with you about it, and I think it would be useful 
for you to think about doing that as a hearing. 

But it is very hard. 

And especially in an era where 50 years ago, 85 to 90 percent 
of all of the advanced technology was in the United States, and 
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that is just not the case anymore. So it is a much more complicated 
problem today. 

So I would love to talk with you about that. 

Sir, I will be very brief on the issue you said about pre-emption. 

If we really did know who and where a group got an illicit nu- 
clear device was, of course we would do that. It is a risky issue now 
because of the question of salvage fusing. In the attack will they 
simply detonate on location, and that is a real complication that we 
have to think our way through very clearly. 

It has to be part of the strategy, but it can’t be the only part of 
the strategy. We need to do a lot more to reduce the amount of nu- 
clear material and its loose stewardship around the world. 

Russia continues to have over 10,000 warheads. For what pur- 
pose? You know, they could easily — one could easily fall in the 
wrong hands. We have got to get the get nuclear material in con- 
trol, we have got to get better forensics so that we can get account- 
ability if something goes off, whose was it. So that you can hold 
them accountable. 

The best way to stop diversion of nuclear material is for a coun- 
try to know if it is diverted from their country they are going to 
be held accountable. There are so many things we need to do. And 
I include the pre-emption where we have the capacity. 

But our current capacity to detect is very limited. We can’t go 
into it in a public setting. It is very limited. 

We need better detection capability and tools, and then we need 
to integrate that into a broad strategy. 

I would love to talk with you about it both issues. 

Dr. Krepinevich. On pre-emption and then on technology trans- 
fer. 

Another thing that is somewhat similar to the 1950’s, and right 
now is in the 1950’s, there was an enormous amount of intellectual 
effort devoted to understanding what I would call the first nuclear 
regime, the United States and the Soviet Union having large num- 
bers of nuclear weapons. We are in an entirely different regime 
now and moving to in every way, every day it seems, a multi-polar 
nuclear world, a broad range of nuclear powers, potential, as Dr. 
Hamre says, for some non-state entities. 

In the case of non-state entities we might be able to make the 
argument that we are already at war and so pre-emption is some- 
thing that we can do and not define it as such. 

But I share your concerns. 

For example. North Korea sells everything that they can lay 
their hands on. Why wouldn’t they at some point begin to sell 
fissile material, and what would they do if we found that out? 

In terms of the grand strategy element, one that we have been 
encouraged to think about is not only trying to prevent this, but 
how does the world change after an event like this? 

Things that the American people would never sanction prior to 
the kind of nuclear event that Dr. Hamre talks about would, I am 
afraid, become all too plausible once it did. 

The strategic degrees of freedom if you will would expand dra- 
matically, and we saw that after 9/11. We saw it after 12/7, which 
was even bigger event in history, December 7th. 
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But in World War II, once we were hit at Pearl Harbor, we began 
unrestricted submarine warfare, something we went to war over 
against Germany in World War I. And we had condemned the Ger- 
man Luftwasa for bombing Warsaw and Rotterdam, and we did it 
ten times over against Japan and Germany. 

You have to think about the consequences in that context, too. 
There may be a much broader latitude on the American people for 
pre-emption but the strategic question becomes who do I go after? 
How do I pre-empt? What capabilities do I have now to execute this 
new strategic degree of freedom? 

In terms of technology transfer. One of the big differences from 
this era in the Cold War era is the fact that so much of the advanc- 
ing technologies is occurring out in the open in the commercial sec- 
tor. Not in weapons labs. When you think about nuclear weapons 
and ballistic missiles, there were weapons laboratories and they 
really did have the keys on this technology and they had it locked 
up pretty well, and we could have regimes like COCOM. 

The other thing is the ubiquitousness of information. The Inter- 
net, that we developed, spreads information around at a fantastic 
rate in ways you can’t put your fingers in the dike. Contrast that 
with what happened after Einstein sent the letter to Roosevelt 
warning about the dangers of what is going on in physics develop- 
ment. All of a sudden, discussion in the physics literature just goes 
away about these kind of issues. 

It would seem to me inconceivable that you could block that kind 
of information today about biotechnology, which gets me back to 
my earlier point which is if you can’t compete by restricting tech- 
nology, then you have to compete based on the ability to exploit it 
more rapidly than your enemies. 

This gets back to time base competition. So it is not just competi- 
tion just in terms of reacting to particular problems, but it is the 
ability to translate very quickly technology that is broadly avail- 
able into military capabilities that can help us defend our security. 
More quickly than our enemies can. 

Dr. Hamre. Mr. Hunter, would you let me offer one further 

Mr. Hunter. I sure will. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hunter. Before you do that. I want to note one. You men- 
tioned the letter that Einstein sent Roosevelt. 

Edward Teller told me one time about a story about when he — 
was it Enrico Fermi? Was Fermi a great physicist? 

They went to try to find Einstein to sit down to talk about the 
letter they were going were going to send to Roosevelt, and I think 
he lived in Long Island and Teller said that he had to drive be- 
cause Fermi couldn’t drive or else he couldn’t drive so Fermi drove. 

Dr. Krepinevich. What actually happened. Teller was a Hungar- 
ian refugee, so was this fellow Leo Szilard, who was a physicist, 
and it was the summer of 1939 and Einstein was vacationing on 
the south shore of Long Island, and Zolard didn’t drive. So they got 
in the car and drove out there and they sat down with Einstein 
and they convinced him this he needed to write a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Only his stature would get the attention of the 
President. That is how the Manhattan Project got started. 
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Mr. Hunter. That is how Teller told me how they found him. 
They said they saw a little blond girl jumping rope, and Teller said 
they pulled up and he rolled the window down, and he said little 
girl, and she stopped jumping rope, and he said, where is Professor 
Einstein with that very heavy Hungarian accent to the end, and 
she said I have no idea and then he said, where is the old man 
with all of the white fluffy hair. And the little girl said, right over 
there. And they went up to the — they went up to the door and 
knocked and said Einstein came out in his bathrobe and invited 
him in and went over the letter. 

So sometimes it pays to know little girls that are jumping rope. 

The Chairman. It is also nice to see my California friend becom- 
ing such a historian. 

Mr. Hunter. I am following your lead here. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Davis, please. 

Mr. Hunter. Did you want to answer something else? 

Dr. Hamre. Just to drive a point about how crucial this issue of 
nuclear terrorism is and how it relates to responding as a Nation. 

When I was at DOD, we did an exercise, we simulated a terrorist 
incident destroying a major urban city in the United States. And 
the issues you have to confront there are just mind numbing. How 
do you dispose of 16,000 radioactive corpses? Within the first hour 
there is a lethal plume of radiation that has been laid over a popu- 
lation. You have got to get those people out. Where did it go? You 
can get a theoretical calculation on where it went, but how do you 
know for sure where it went, and how do you tell people they are 
in that area? 

You have got another plume where it is not lethal and people 
need to leave and how do you tell those people where to go? Who 
protects their homes after you tell them to leave? Do they take 
their pets with them? Or what are you going to do? 

How are you going to feed 150,000 people who are displaced for 
3 months from their homes while you are waiting for the radiation 
to die down? What do you do with the 500,000 cattle that have 
walked down in the water shed and died in the water shed because 
they have been exposed to radiation poisoning? 

How are you going to keep a father from not going down to find 
his kid in a day care center because it is in that plume where there 
is lethal radiation? 

What are you going to do? These are frightening ideas, and all 
of that is very real. There is only one way we can avoid that horror, 
and that is to prevent that. We have to find a way to make sure 
that we never have a nuclear terrorist incident in this country. 

The Chairman. Dr. Snyder has a question. 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Hamre, in your opening statement you said that 
defense agencies don’t have good oversight. I think you were using 
a broader definition of oversight. I assume what you meant was the 
management within the Pentagon. Did you also mean congres- 
sional oversight or were you primarily talking about Pentagon 
oversight? 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, I think, in general, congressional oversight de- 
pends on good management oversight in the Department; and if 
you don’t have good management oversight in the Department, you 
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probably are not going to have good oversight from Congress be- 
cause you don’t have as much that you can work from. 

Right now, every defense agency reports to the Secretary of De- 
fense through an Assistant Secretary; and those guys are staff 
guys. I mean, I was one of those guys. I had finance and accounting 
service reported to the Secretary through me. I was the comptroller 
at the time. I wasn’t the guy that should have been overseeing the 
business management in that sense. I took an interest in it. 

But most of the guys that really have oversight of the defense 
agencies, it is a small, irritating part of their duties. They would 
rather be doing policy. They would rather be doing policy oversight 
and guidance than they would overseeing how you run a com- 
missary or how you run a depot or how you run a contract adminis- 
tration office. 

So I believe that we need to have real management overseeing 
those things so that you can hold them accountable, just like we 
hold the Secretary of the Army accountable for what goes on in the 
Army. That is why I believe an Under Secretary for Management 
that has line responsibilities would be good. 

Dr. Snyder. I wanted to ask you a very specific question, and 
then I will be done. 

You all have both taken a very broad picture of kind of the upper 
level management kind of issues that we are talking about here, 
and where does the issue of foreign language skills for our guys 
and gals on the ground right now that are going door to door in 
Baghdad — we are now over four years into this war, and I think 
our Arabic language training is — I mean, the number of people that 
we have that speak Arabic is still infinitesimal from what I think 
it ought to be. 

Where does that type of skill — you say the core competencies are 
very good. I would argue if you still have, after this length of time, 
pretty poor ability to communicate with the level of language that 
we ought to have this far into the war, I would argue that our core 
competencies are not as good as they ought to be. I mean, where 
does that fit in y’ all’s analysis of where we are at? 

Dr. Krepinevich. As I mentioned, I think, earlier, I think a core 
competency that the U.S. military might want to consider develop- 
ing is the ability to operate on complex cultural terrain. And of 
course this war has highlighted the fact that in many ways, par- 
ticularly in this part of the world, we are deficient in terms of not 
only in terms of the language but how well do we understand cul- 
tural mores, taboos, this sort of things. 

Dr. Snyder. That shouldn’t be a new lesson. That is a lesson 
that we should have learned 

Dr. Krepinevich. We are learning it, and there are changes. I 
sat on a board last year reviewing the U.S. Marine Corps’s profes- 
sional military education, and there is a much stronger emphasis 
that we recommended not only on language skills but also in terms 
of understanding culture. You can pick up 500 words of the lan- 
guage, but you really need to understand the culture as well. As 
least that was the result of our efforts. There were about eight of 
us. 

But, also, you need to understand — you need to understand the 
profile of who the leaders are in this particular part of the world. 
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You may need to know in parts of the world where they have tribal 
and clan structures, what are the relationships among them? Be- 
cause those may he your allies in that part of the world in that con- 
flict, and they have their long-standing animosities and relation- 
ships and so on. And you have to understand how being the ally 
of one is influencing your relation with others. 

So there is that issue, as well as identifying leaders. You would 
like to be able to find a charismatic leader. In the Philippines, for 
example, we came upon 

Dr. Snyder. Excuse me, you moved that way up the food chain. 
I am talking about the guy on the ground in terms of foreign lan- 
guage skills. 

It just seems like the kind of urban warfare and the things that 
we need to be doing, I don’t expect a Private First Class (PEC) in 
the Marine Corps to be identifying a foreign leader, but it is a rea- 
sonable expectation of the American people that they should be 
trained — I would think that we would have a greater number of 
people with the kind of Arabic language skills that they could keep 
themselves from getting into hot spots that they might be able to 
avoid if they could just communicate. 

Dr. Krepinevich. The short answer is that particularly the Army 
and the Marine Corps are working on it and making improve- 
ments, but they have a long way to go. 

Dr. Hamre. Mr. Snyder, there is another dimension to reinforce 
what you are saying. Because we did not have language skills in 
depth, we tended to bring in and trust anybody who spoke English; 
and that is one of the reasons why we have got spies throughout 
the operation. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

I did an article quite some time ago on the frontier wars and 
asymmetrical warfare, and what you mentioned about tribalism 
can be traced back to our earlier days when there was tribalism in 
the frontiers and trying to have one or two tribes on your side as 
opposed to the Shawnees or whoever else was out there on the 
other side. As well as studying that era, it was asymmetric warfare 
at its height with a different set of weapons systems called toma- 
hawks, bows, arrows, knives. But it is the same thing. 

I would hope our war colleges would take to heart that type of 
study. Whether they read my article or not does not make any dif- 
ference, but I think you learn an awful lot from reading of yester- 
year. 

Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis oe California. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and 
thank you all for being here again for a second round and hopefully 
a quick round on my part. 

But I wanted to just go back to the issue of leadership and devel- 
oping that. You mentioned, as we all know, there is just no sub- 
stitute for experience and for the length of time that an individual 
has been exposed to any particular problem. What else can you tell 
us about how we begin to try and train people in that kind of cross- 
jurisdictional way, taking what is good from military training and 
develop that more in the civic sector? Do you have any thoughts 
about that that we might glean that perhaps has not been said? 
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And the other question really just goes to the heart of some of 
the issues that you are talking about in terms of the role that the 
armed service department plays vis-a-vis the intelligence, either 
committee, community, et cetera. 

How do you feel in our role as oversight that we can play a 
more — I am not sure it is a central role because we are not trying 
to overstep one’s jurisdiction. How do you think the Armed Services 
Committee can be better apprised as we deal with these issues that 
are so critically, critically important? 

And, finally, is there anything you haven’t said today that you 
would like to say? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Oh, goodness, I will try and be brief. 

A few additional things with respect to leadership. One is, in pe- 
riods where you do have this large-scale change and you do identify 
a critical leader, senior person, exceptions are often made to keep 
that person in that position for an extended period of time because 
it does take a while to overcome a lot of the friction that Dr. Hamre 
talked about. 

More specifically, and this is sort of in the role of posing ques- 
tions, take the Army, for example, right now. The Army is going 
to reset itself and modify itself based on a number of factors. The 
Army has a critical decision to make: Is it going to reset itself and 
orient itself on major conventional warfare or reset itself with an 
emphasis on irregular warfare? 

Depending on the answer to that question, you are going to need 
a different set of leaders. Different people will excel in one particu- 
lar kind of warfare that won’t in the other. You are going to need 
different training, different education, different career progression. 

We are engaged in some work on that right now. I would be 
happy to come and brief you on it. But it does really lead to a dif- 
ferent career progression path, different kinds of education, and 
what is most interesting from an analytic point of view, it really 
changes the cultural hierarchy within the Army in a way that has 
not been changed for nearly a century. 

And this is profound. This is as important in resetting the Army 
as the anywhere between $60 and $160 billion it is going to cost 
to replace the equipment. 

With respect to intelligence, again, I think from my point of view 
that is a very perceptive comment, particularly when you are look- 
ing at irregular warfare which is confronting us in the immediate 
sense. It is very much an intelligence war. If we know who the 
enemy is and where the enemy is, the war is over. 

The Army that I grew up in, it was always, “Do we have enough 
tanks to stop the Soviets? Do we have enough planes and ships and 
artillery and submarines?” That is not the problem here. The prob- 
lem is identifying who these people are and where they are. 

So the intelligence dimension of this kind of competition is ex- 
traordinarily high in a relative sense to what we are used to; and 
it is part of the oversight responsibility of this committee to under- 
stand what the military is doing to win that intelligence war that 
can, as much as any weapons system or program, to achieve suc- 
cess. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt right there, Mrs. Davis? 
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Are you saying that we don’t give enough personnel or assets or 
attention to the military intelligence? 

Dr. Krepinevich. I am saying, Mr. Chairman — I don’t know the 
answer to that question. My sense, though, given our own admis- 
sion, our own admission being the Department’s admission of how 
poorly we understand the cultural terrain we are operating on, I 
think in the areas of human intelligence (HUMINT) in particular 
we are almost certainly deficient; and, of course, it is an area that 
is absolutely essential in irregular warfare. It is dominated by 
human intelligence. Lesser so signals intelligence (SIGINT), and 
then you go on up the chain there. But certainly in the area of 
HUMINT I think we are incredibly deficient. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Davis go ahead. Thank you. 

Dr. Hamre. I will be very brief We don’t do well in developing 
operational leadership skills in civilian agencies, and I would sug- 
gest that there are three things we should explore. 

One, there aren’t enough civilians. They just buy enough people 
to fill every single job they have. They don’t have extras to send 
them off to training or send them off for a year in another agency 
for experience. There aren’t enough people in leadership positions 
that we can afford to train them well. So that is one thing we could 
do. 

Second, DOD does a very good job with war games and simula- 
tions; and if we could find a way to bring more simulation, war 
gaming into civilian agencies, the kinds of problems they are going 
to confront when they are involved in an unanticipated emergency 
and let them think it through in advance. We do this all the time 
in DOD, and that is good. 

Of course, that means you have to have the civilians that can 
take the two weeks off to go to a war game; and, right now, we can 
don’t have it. But if we do fix that that would be a good thing. 

The third thing we need to do is encourage them to build a les- 
sons-learned capability like we do in DOD. We have an office in 
DOD that after every exercise — this is in our culture — we say, 
what went right? What went wrong? What went well? What did not 
go well? How do we learn from this? And we systematically capture 
the lessons of previous experiences and bring them forward to fu- 
ture planning. 

Other agencies don’t do that. And if we could do those three 
things: buy more people, do more war gaming and simulation, and 
great create an explicit lessons learned process — right now, lessons 
learned in the domestic agency tends to be as people get older they 
have lived through more experiences. It would be good to systema- 
tize that. We have done that in DOD. I think that would be helpful. 

And if I may, briefly, on intelligence in civil society, obviously, 
this is the hardest question. Americans want to be protected by the 
government, and they want to be protected from the government, 
and the only way to reconcile those two is through strong congres- 
sional oversight of the intelligence process. We have to have strong- 
er domestic surveillance in this country, but none of us will trust 
it unless we know that you are watching out to protect us. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much; and, Dr. 
Krepinevich — I hope I did not do too poorly with the name. I have 
been practicing. That is the reason I came back. I did not do well, 
I apologize for that. 

I want to ask you and Dr. Hamre — I want to go back just briefly. 
My comments about spending, very little control, the agencies, the 
DOD being more efficient. But I want to go a little bit further this 
time. You gentlemen are experts in your fields and probably other 
fields as well. 

This Nation right now, according to the Blue Dogs, is about $8.8 
trillion in debt. David Walker, the Comptroller General of the 
GAO, says the true debt of this Nation is about $53 trillion. 

I am asking you professionals, you experts, that when — we had 
a classified briefing on China last week. I sit here and listen very 
intently and carefully because there is so much I don’t know, and 
I am trying to learn. But how in the world, knowing that President 
Reagan brought the Soviet Union down because of the arms race. 
They tried to compete. They had a weak economy or shaky econ- 
omy, and they could not compete. How long can this country, know- 
ing that you know about the roles and missions and the different 
systems that this country needs to fight terrorism or fight a China 
or North Korea, where are we going and how will we be able to 
fund what we need if this country does not get serious about being 
more frugal and efficient with the taxpayers’ money? 

And I am not talking about DOD. I am just saying, I wonder 
where we are going. Is this of any concern to you as to what this 
will mean to our military at the rate we are going? 

Dr. Krepinevich. I am not sure if you were here when we were 
talking about a grand strategy review. But we talked about the re- 
view in the early 1950’s, and one of the key elements President Ei- 
senhower gave in coming up with this review was that he would 
not support any grand strategy that undermined the economic 
foundation of the country because he viewed that as critical to this 
country’s long-term success. 

And if you look at some of the recent trends in terms of the geo- 
political environment certainly relative to the 1990’s, the chal- 
lenges we face, the threats that we face today are on a much great- 
er scale than the North Koreas and the Iraqs that we worried 
about principally in the 1990’s. Radical Islamism, the needs for 
homeland defense, concerns about loose nuclear weapons and the 
efforts that it will take to develop counters to that, nuclear armed 
rogue states, the rise of China, these are problems on a much 
greater scale than we confronted in the 1990’s. 

And not only that, but we have a number of adversaries who are 
pursuing what people in the Pentagon call cost-imposing strategies. 
Very simply a cost-imposing strategy is you spend a million dollars 
to attack the World Trade Center leading the United States to 
spend $40 billion trying to keep you from doing it. 

So the increase in scale, the application of cost-imposing strate- 
gies and, quite frankly, the decline in support from our allies — ei- 
ther because they choose to act as free riders or because they have 
less confidence in our leadership — all of this means that we cannot 
afford to take a cavalier approach to our economic foundation, as 
President Eisenhower warned us. 
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And the fact that we have these deficits, that we are passing on 
these problems to future generations, that we have borrowed and 
become the world’s biggest debtor nation, not as we did in the late 
19th century, to build the infrastructure of this country to improve 
our productive capacity, but rather basically for consumption pur- 
poses, is really eroding our flexibility to pursue certain kinds of 
strategies that could again effectively provide for our security. 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, I don’t think America can remain a global super- 
power if it has economic feet of clay. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one quick question? 
How much time do we have, in your opinion, to reverse where we 
are going? 

Dr. Krepinevich. That is sort of like predicting where the stock 
market is going to be. 

Mr. Jones. I understand. 

Dr. Krepinevich. A lot of it has to do with the psychology of 
Americans, of people who hold our debt. I mean, there are myriad 
factors that go into creating an economic crisis of confidence. And 
the instability in the oil-producing countries, many of them which 
could exacerbate our economic circumstances. But certainly there 
are numerous clouds on the horizon, and you know it is coming. 
Whether it is coming sooner or later, it is coming if we persist in 
this particular path that we are on now. 

Dr. Hamre. If I could just say, I don’t know when we run out 
of time, but I do know if we don’t do if this year, it is harder next 
year. It will be much harder two years from now, much harder five 
years from now. 

It is not that hard to solve the Social Security problem. It takes 
some courage, but it is not that hard. Both parties have to do it 
jointly. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hamre. It is going to be much harder to solve the health care 
entitlement problem, because it is an infinitely more complicated 
problem, but we have to start now because it will be impossible to 
solve if we wait ten years. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Sestak for questioning. 

Mr. Sestak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think Mr. Jones asked the defining question. I was going to ask 
a different question and probably going to end up making a state- 
ment, and I always swore when I got here I wouldn’t do that. 

But what I am taken with is — and you kind of said some of these 
things — is you have laid out some of the challenges of the future. 
And they all were a little different: proliferation, globalization, 
loose nukes, irresponsible nation states that harbor terrorists, and 
anti-access. If I were to step back and say, okay, what is the one 
common theme that is among those, you also then time and again 
said fast response. Even in exploiting getting technology quicker 
than the other one, you said. Dr. Hamre, detection quickly or words 
to that effect. 

As I step back and I hear Mr. Jones bring up China, anti-access, 
70, 75 submarines. We will probably end up 49, maybe, if we go 
the way we are, probably lower. 
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You, Dr. Hamre, seemed to throw out the real issue here, hoth 
here in Congress and over there. You said we have got some left- 
over stuff from the Cold War. I would venture to say we have some 
leftover cultural ethos from the Cold War. Everything you just 
mentioned, why are we saying we are measuring ourselves in 
greatness by the number of ships? Dr. Krepinevich referred to this. 
By the number of brigades? By the number of squadrons? Isn’t that 
an output? 

So are we here in Congress — and, by the way, we know the Serv- 
ices are — holding on to measuring ourselves in capability by actu- 
ally measuring capacity vice capability? What if we were all of a 
sudden not beholden to the past, however we came to the past, 
from shipyards or whatever, and were to say, maybe we don’t need 
a submarine to find each one of those 75 submarines, maybe we 
just need to sprinkle these cheap little sensors the size of a Coke 
can out there. They are interconnected, and wherever it goes we 
know where that submarine is, and it sends a signal. You fly a 
plane over, and it drops a torpedo. 

My issue is, if you could comment on it, are we measuring the 
wrong thing? If you now have the tool in the Defense Depart- 
ment — and I know those simulators. They have shown it is not 
more ships, it is more C4ISR that is needed. And you come over 
here to Congress and you want to find a committee that does 
C4ISR, you can’t. I looked. 

So my question is how do we change that? If I am not wrong, 
it is knowledge. What if we had known Saddam Hussein was going 
into Kuwait? What if we had known Japan was going to strike 
Pearl Harbor? And what if we know someone is about to launch a 
loose nuke? To my mind, you all touched on it, but what is the real 
role that we should start a mission that we have to change to and 
how do we measure ourselves for that? It seems to me that measur- 
ing in numbers of ships ain’t the answer. Dr. Hamre? Dr. 
Krepinevich? 

Dr. Krepinevich. I think the common theme in terms of — one 
common theme, anyway — is that we have gone from a century 
where the principal threats to our security looked a lot like us: the 
Kaiser’s Army, the Imperial Japanese Navy, the Wehrmacht, the 
Soviet military. We had ships, they had ships, and so on down the 
line. It was a symmetrical threat to a great extent. 

The three challenges that I mentioned: radical Islamism, modern 
insurgency warfare, rogue nuclear states and China, particularly in 
light of the “Assassin’s Mace” literature, is all asymmetrical. We 
have done so well we have driven everyone else out of the business. 
As you point out, if the competition changes that much, then the 
metrics by which you measure success typically change on a great 
scale as well. 

As you are familiar from your Navy experience, on the one hand, 
we continue to measure the number of ships, but, on the other 
hand, we also know that even though the fleet is smaller that the 
Navy is a much more powerful instrument. It can strike far many 
more targets than it could even 15 years ago, almost in multiples. 
So I think the answer to how do you define the new metrics is the 
new problem set and how do you see yourself solving that problem? 
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Just very quickly, you mentioned Pearl Harbor. The way the 
Navy saw itself solving the problem of the Japanese navy leading 
up to the World War II was the battle line, and the metric was the 
weight of the broadside. How many shells in how many minutes 
and carriers couldn’t compete because they did not have that kind 
of throw rate, that kind of firepower? 

After Pearl Harbor, the metrics changed dramatically. It became 
could you find the enemy fleet before it found you and how many 
bombs could you drop at an extended range using aircraft? So the 
metrics changed rather profoundly. 

But the history of transformation is the search for the new op- 
portunity or identifying the way to solve the new problem, and in 
the process of doing that you begin to identify what the metrics 
are. At least that has been the history of it. 

Again, I think that is where the committee in its oversight role, 
if it can get to the point where it says these are the problems that 
this committee is worried about, these are the problems that the 
country is worried about, and, quite frankly, if you put them in sce- 
nario form, these are the problems that your constituents can un- 
derstand best and you can find out just what resonates with them 
and then put it to the military to give you answers as to how they 
intend to solve these problems and use your expertise to begin to 
say, well, if that is the way, then these are the metrics that begin 
to emerge and these are the sorts of things perhaps we could evalu- 
ate you on in terms of what you are buying and what kind of forces 
you are fielding and what scale. 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, I think you are right. I mean, we tend to meas- 
ure things that were measured in the past and we carry it on 
through inertia. We haven’t thought about how we should be think- 
ing about our power in this era and how it could change the way 
we choose to invest. I think you are absolutely on the right direc- 
tion. 

I am afraid I haven’t thought enough about it deeply enough to 
be helpful to you right now. I would like to see a change in how 
we think about it. I think very much oriented toward outcomes, 
less toward input would be quite constructive. I hope that you will 
define this quest broadly. 

America’s power has always been based on both its powers of in- 
timidation and its powers of inspiration, and we have let our inspi- 
rational powers atrophy. 9/11 changed us from being a confident 
and proud Nation and now an angry and frightened Nation, and 
I think that did more damage to us than anything. If we can re- 
cover the foundations of America’s confidence and optimism in ad- 
dressing the future, it will be doing more for our national security 
than anything I can think we will buy in the defense budget. 

The Chairman. Your last comment is of great concern. How do 
we restore this country as an inspirational state? That is what we 
grew up with. And being transformed into a state of concern or, as 
you mentioned, fear does cause that to atrophy tremendously. How 
are we doing? How do we reverse that? 

Dr. Hamre. We all have to work on this together. I mean, I think 
this is about — it is so profound. The way we treat foreigners when 
they come to get a visa in our embassies. The way we project a fear 
when a new idea comes up. Dubai ports and the way that just ran 
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away in fear. We are spending too much of our effort on homeland 
security with muscle, not brains. 

Let’s think our way through this security problem. Let’s just not 
just fearfully embrace brute force to try to stop this problem. Let’s 
think our way through it. We are a smart, capable, sophisticated 
country. We can do better than we are doing. 

The Chairman. A special thanks to each of you. This has been 
one of the best hearings that this committee has experienced, and 
we are deeply grateful to you, and we hope you will make yourself 
available in the days ahead for us. It has just been fantastic having 
you here, and we appreciate it very much. 

[Whereupon, at 2:06 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning Dr. Hamre and 
Dr. Krepinevich. I appreciate you being with us today to share 
your insights on organizing the roles, missions, and requirements 
of the Department of Defense. You bring with you marly years of 
experience studying and influencing these matters. 

As well, I am pleased to welcome five members of the 
Afghan parliament, who are with us today. These distinguished 
members of parliament include the chair of the Defense Committee 
and chair and three additional members of the National and 
Domestic Security Committee. Gentlemen, good morning. I hope 
you will find today’s hearing interesting and relevant to the very 
decisions and plans you are making for your own national security. 


( 59 ) 
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Although the U.S. Department of Defense, as it is currently 
organized, has been in existence since 1947, we continue to 
struggle to determine what the appropriate roles and missions are 
for the Department and what capabilities each of our military 
services should have in order to fulfill those roles and missions. 
Since the end of the Cold War, it has become apparent that the 
Department must respond to both the changes in the geopolitical 
climate and to the adaptation of modem technology, which poses 
irregular and dismptive threats. These changes require no less than 
a complete review of the missions of the Department of Defense 
and a re-evaluation of the capabilities needed to deliver desired 
effects. This naturally poses a considerable challenge in today’s 
resource constrained environment. 

Congress’ concerns over the roles and missions of the 
Department of Defense are not new. One very relevant example is 
the need for high quality intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance, or ISR. In the current threat environment, where 
our enemies hide amongst indigenous populations and in which 
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targets may be fleeting, the importance of integrated, timely, and 
accurate ISR cannot be overstated. 

In the 2004 Defense Authorization Act, Congress took 
legislative actions to address the lack of clear requirements, 
inadequate integration and management, and funding deficiencies 
in the ISR programs of the Department. Of specific concern was 
the acquisition and employment of unmanned aerial vehicles. 

DOD responded by producing an ISR roadmap in 2005 that 
only met two of the six statutory requirements. A GAO review of 
the roadmap finds that it does not identify future requirements or 
funding priorities, and has no way of measuring progress in 
meeting requirements. 

Furthermore, a recent study by the U.S. Strategic Command 
determined that even today there is no baseline for determining 
ISR requirements or capacity. Just this April, in a hearing held 
before this committee, we had general officers from all four 
services aggressively disagreeing about the roles and missions of 
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the services in developing, procuring, and operating unmanned 
aerial vehicles. 

This is just one example of many in which the roles and 
missions of the services have become blurred to a degree that not 
only results in inefficiencies and duplication, but also hampers 
jointness. If the roles and missions are not clear, then it becomes 
nearly impossible to determine requirements for capabilities. 
Moreover, it tends to cause the services to think in terms of 
competing for funding for a program they would really like to 
have, rather than trusting on their sister service to bring the needed 
capability to the fight. In a fiscally constrained environment, we 
simply cannot afford to have each service equipped for every 
mission of the Department. 

I believe there is little disagreement that these challenges are 
real and that corrective actions are needed. There have been a 
number of studies, internal and external to the Department of 
Defense, that have looked at these issues. For example. Dr. Hamre 
is leading the on-going Beyond Goldwater-Nichols project. The 
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Deputy Secretary of Defense, at Congress’ request, chartered the 
Defense Acquisition Performance Assessment project, which also 
reported several recommendations in this area. The Department’s 
own Defense Science Board in its summer study on transformation 
made key findings regarding roles, missions, and the requirements 
process. Each of these commissions has been composed of 
seasoned professionals from the military, the civilian sector, and 
from outside organizations. Each has agreed on the problem. 
However, each has offered different recommendations on how to 
respond. Similarly, the Armed Services Committee has taken a 
bipartisan first step to address these issues in the recently passed 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2008. The 
Committee relied on its own experience, as well as the 
recommendations from these groups, in crafting this legislation. 

We understand that there will continue to be disagreement as to the 
correct approach for organizing the roles, missions, and 
requirements of the Department, and we welcome all feedback 
from interested parties - particularly from the witnesses we have 
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with us today. We will consider all opinions as we wait to 
conference the defense bill with the Senate and thank today’s 
witnesses for their commitment to these matters and for their 
perspectives. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to today’s 
testimony. 
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Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Committee, I am honored to appear before you 
today on the issue of roles, missions, and requirements in the Department of Defense. 

The 1986 passage of the Goldwater-Nichols Act was a watershed event in the evolution of 
inter-service jointness. In the twenty years since Goldwater-Nichols, the Department of 
Defense has made great strides in expanding Jointness, moving from simple deconfliction of 
military functions to, in many instances, true operational interdependency across the services. 

While there has been enormous progress during my professional lifetime, there yet remains 
work to be done. Four years back, the Center for Strategic and International Studies sought 
to build on the last generation’s progress through a five-year program we call “Beyond 
Goldwater Nichols.” I believe we need to promote a new era of defense reform that better 
reflects the geo-strategic realities facing today’s military. In pursuing reform, we must focus 
on three key challenges: 

• Increasing joint warfighting commanders’ capabilities today and in the future; 

• Striking a prudent balance between the modernization of the Military Departments 
and the growing imperative to undertake seamless joint operations; and 

• Improve the efficiency of decision-making processes within the Defense Department. 

I will address each of these challenges in turn, but before I do, let me offer an introductory 
perspective I hope you will consider as you review the legislation you are proposing. 

I was on the staff of the Senate Armed Services Committee when the Committee developed 
its version of the ultimate Goldwater-Nichols Act. There were three critical pillars of the 
reform legislation. First, the act strengthened the role of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and gave the Chairman and Vice Chairman and the Joint Staff dramatically more power 
and influence in the Department. Second, the Act raised the profile of the Combatant 
Commanders (formerly called the Unified Commanders in Chief). The third critical initiative 
was to require officers to have experience in joint operations before they could become a 
general or flag officer. I can’t overstate the importance of these three key innovations. They 
fundamentally have reformed the Defense Department. 

In essence, Goldwater-Nichols created a new and healthy balance of “supply” and “demand” 
for military capabilities. The Military Departments — the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air 
Force — are now “supply” operations — providing the personnel, equipment, training program 
and facilities required to undertake military missions. The “demand” function is now 
concentrated in the combatant commanders. The Joint Staff and the ChairmanWice 
Chairman integrate the operational needs of the combatant commanders and advise the 
Secretary of Defense concerning those operations. 

It is this healthy balance of “supply” and “demand” that needs to be at the center of your 
thinking as you consider organizational reform of the defense department. 

The Joint Warfighter as Customer 


The Goldwater-Nichols Act created an effective “supply-demand” relationship in the 
Department. Today, however, DoD’s requirements and resource allocation processes are 
dominated by the “suppliers” of military capability — most notably the military services. 
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The Militaiy Departments have a vital role to play in national security; they organize, train, 
and equip US military forces. Their success in this role is unparalleled in the world, and we 
must continue to strengthen their unique capabilities to man, train, and equip the force. But 
the Military Services do not conduct combat operations — the Combatant Commanders do. 

Since Goldwater-Nichols, military missions have been the distinct operational province of the 
unified combatant commands. Joint commanders are charged with effectively employing 
military force, typically in a multi-service and multi-national environment, in order to secure 
US national interests. Combatant commanders write all war plans, oversee all peacetime 
military activities, and conduct all military operations. 

We need to organize the Department’s decision-making procedures so that they bring both 
the advocates of supply and demand to the table equally before the Secretary. I believe that 
too often the Washington councils are populated just by the “supply” side of the equation. 

The Chairman and Vice Chairman have to carry the full burden of representing operational 
demand, and I don’t think that they have all the horsepower that is needed for this task. 

We can’t ask each Combatant Commander to spend all his time in Washington attending 
meetings. He needs to be in the field fighting wars. But we do need the voice of the operator 
in these councils. We believe that the Department should establish a new 
4-star advocate for the future Joint warfighter, with sufficient, analytically capable staff to 
coordinate effectively with combatant commands and assess the needs of the future joint 
force through doctrine, organization training, materiel, logistics, personnel, and facilities 
(DOTMLPF). We are still discussing this idea in.our Beyond Goldwater-Nichols working 
groups. This could be a re-tooling and strengthening of the Joint Forces Command. But the 
most important thing is to have that commander sit in all major requirements and resource 
allocation forums in order to advise the Secretary of Defense on the needs of the joint force in 
the Future Years Defense Program and beyond. 

Mr. Chairman, the key goal here is to bring a balance to the supply and demand dynamic in 
the Pentagon. Currently the decision making is too dominated by the voices of supply. 

Core Competencies and Roles and Missions 

Mr. Chairman, the House version of the 2008 defense authorization bill has several 
provisions (sections 941, 942 and 943) that establish new procedures to identify core 
competencies and roles and missions in the Department. When I worked for the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, I worked on similar provisions back in the late 1980s and early 
1990s. I later worked at the Defense Department, first as the Comptroller and later as the 
Deputy Secretary. 

I understand the spirit that is moving you to introduce this legislation, but let me suggest that 
you are contradicting your own interests. If you demand that the Department go through a 
detailed study of core competencies and roles and missions, you are in essence putting in 
motion a great tidal wave of service uniqueness and exceptionalism. There is understandable 
rivalry among the Military Services. That rivalry is basically healthy, in my view. But at 
times it becomes a negative force. If you launch a major analytic drive to force the services 
to define core competencies and unique roles and missions, you will unleash forces that make 
it harder to get jointness. 

The key problem in the department is not core competencies. The services manage their 
core competencies very, very well. No one in the world is as good at night time flight 
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operations from an aircraft carrier than is the United States Navy. No one does amphibious 
assault operations as well as the United States Navy. The United States Air Force is 
unparalleled in air superiority. Combined maneuver of battle formations is the Army’s 
unchallenged expertise. Core competencies are not the problem in DoD. 

I believe there are two much larger problems. The first is the efficient preparation for and 
management of joint operations, and second, the operations and activities that are critical, but 
which the Military Departments do not consider to be core missions. The great debate going 
on in the Array today is whether post-conflict reconstruction is a core mission. Before Iraq, 
the Army felt that was not a core mission. They are now working hard to develop expertise. 

Legislation that forces the Defense Department to undertake core competency and roles and 
mission reviews will only reinforce the things that the services do well and keep us from 
focusing on the things that we don’t do as well. 

I understand your goal to reduce unnecessary redundancy and provide better stewardship of 
taxpayer dollars. Both of these goals are laudable, but they are better achieved through 
improvements to the Secretary of Defense’s toolkit for making the right long-term joint 
investments. A welcome addition to that toolkit would be a capable advocate for the future 
joint warfigliter who is engaged in major decision forums. Second, we need to strengthen 
OSD’s ability to undertake mission area analyses, now often referred tp as capability 
portfolio assessments. The Department does not systematically and comprehensively assess 
the linkage between the fumre years defense program and the missions needed to support the 
defense strategy. We did this in an earlier day. We need to bring this back. 

Enabling the Secretary of Defense 

Let me turn to the third primary point I wish to make this morning. We have a system of 
government where the Secretary of Defense is accountable to the American people through 
the President and the Congress. This means that the Secretary of Defense is singularly 
responsible for balancing competing demands and limited capability supply within the 
Department. 

You have a provision in your just-passed defense authorization bill (Section 944) that would 
beef up the Joint Requirements Oversight Council. The JROC reports to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs and is chartered to validate joint military requirements. Continued emphasis on 
strengthening the JROC suffers from two significant shortcomings that, if uncorrected, will 
ultimately undermine the Secretary of Defense’s capability and authority. 

First, the JROC’s charter and its membership are poorly matched. Were it appropriately 
constituted with future joint warfighting representation, the JROC could provide powerful 
demand-side advice to the Secretary by way of the Chairman. It is not so constituted today. 
Instead, in addition to the Vice Chairman, it is comprised of senior representatives of the four 
military services. These officers can represent what the services could, would, or would like 
to provide to the future joint force, but they cannot speak to the future mission requirements 
that must be met. 

Second, efforts to push resource allocation and requirements decision-making down to the 
Chairman and the JROC ultimately undermine the Secretary of Defense’s prerogatives and 
authority for balancing supply and demand. The Chairman is a critical advisor to the 
Secretary in making hard choices, but he is not the only advisor. Consolidating militaiy 
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advice so fully under the Chairman filters too much out for the good of civilian control. I 
also think this would weaken the OSD staff compared to the Joint Staff. 

Effective governance of DoD must start with the Secretary of Defense. It is imperative that 
the Secretary routinely and directly hear from the Service Chiefs, the Chairman, the 
Combatant Commanders, and an advocate for the future joint warfighter if he is to execute 
the president’s defense agenda. 

Creating a Chief Management Officer Position 

Finally, let me comment on Section 906 in your bill. Section 906 would create a Chief 
Management officer in the Defense Department. This has been a recommendation of the 
General Accountability Office (GAO) for several years. I have had an ongoing 
discussions/debate with my friends at GAO on this question. Let me offer the following 
observation. 

It is critical that we not confuse the “line versus staff’ functions that need to be performed. 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense is inherently a “staff’ function. OSD doesn’t — or 
shouldn’t in my mind — conduct operations. That is left to the line organizations in DoD. 
There are four primary line organizations — the Army, Navy Department (Navy and Marine 
Corps) and the Air Force, and the Defense Agencies. 

The line management for the three military departments is good. There is weak line 
management for the Defense Agencies. The Defense Agencies are huge enterprises, and I 
think they are doing well. But we don’t have the strong management oversight for the defense 
agencies. 

I support the creation of an Under Secretary for Management, and to make that Under 
Secretary responsible for the efficient operation of all the defense agencies. Right now these 
defense agencies report up to assistant secretaries in OSD, but these assistant secretaries are 
basically staff officers working for the Secretary. We need effective senior management, and 
having the defense agencies report to a new undersecretary for management is a good idea. 
The under secretary should have the same responsibility to build the budgets and oversee the 
operations of the defense agencies as a service secretary has for his respective military 
department. 

I read section 906 and frankly it is a muddy construction. There isn’t a clear understanding of 
what this new undersecretary would do. Is this new management under secretary a line 
manager (like a service secretary/service chief) or a staff officer (like an assistant secretary)? 
Does the new undersecretary have the power to overrule a service secretary or service chief? 
The legislation is ambiguous. I don’t think he should have that authority. I think the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Army are directly responsible to the 
Secretary of Defense for the operation of the Army. If you want better management in a 
military department, get a different secretary. Don’t muddy the waters by creating an under 
secretary for management with ambiguous authorities. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Committee, the Congress has a vital role to play 
in shaping and improving the Department of Defense’s structure and in promoting greater 
jointness in our military operations. 1 think this hearing is essential and I commend you for 
hold it. 1 stand ready to assist as you move forward on this important issue. 
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Introduction 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before you today, and to share my views 
on the subject of Defense Roles, Missions, and Requirements. My testimony focuses on how we 
might best restructure the US military in light of circumstances in which we now find ourselves 
that are very different from those which existed less than a decade ago. 

The last major change in military roles and missions occurred following the United States’ 
victory in World War II, when it carried out a major restructuring of its defense establishment. 
This effort was highlighted by the National Security Act of 1947, and culminated with the 
agreement of the military services at Key West, Florida, in March 1948. These efforts led to the 
creation of the National Security Council, the Department of Defense, an entirely new service — 
the US Air Force — ^and the Central Intelligence Agency, as well as the delineation of Service 
roles and missions. 

The reorganization was stimulated by several factors. Among them were the geopolitical 
revolution and the new role the United States saw itself playing in the post-war world. Within a 
relatively short period the international system had been transformed from a multipolar world in 
which the United States viewed itself as an aloof member of a club comprising perhaps half a 
dozen great powers, to a bipolar system of two opposing superpowers — the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

By mid-1948 the United States was moving rapidly away from its traditional peacetime semi- 
isolationist security posture: the Truman Doctrine and Marshall Plan had been announced; the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin had produced the American-led Berlin Airlift; and Washington was 
less than a year away from entering into its first peacetime alliance, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The major overhaul of the US defense structure reflected the political and military 
leadership’s ability to react quickly and, in hindsight, fairly effectively to Ae demands of these 
momentous events. 

But these changes, to include those in the Key West agreement, were also driven by the 
country’s experience in World War II. The war saw the American military involved in missions 
and operations that were significantly and, in some cases, radically different from those in 
previous conflicts. The Army exploited advances in mechanization, aviation and communication 
to field forces capable of waging the new blitzkrieg form of warfare introduced by the Germans. 
The Army Air Corps transformed itself from a force that had been seen by some as little more 
than a novelty in its early days to a major fighting force with the advent of strategic aerial 
bombardment and aerial interdiction campaigns that provided “flying artillery” support to ground 
forces. In the span of a few years, the Navy transformed itself from a fleet dominated by the 
battleship and the battle line to one that revolved Jiround fast carrier task forces striking at long 
distances, and employing the submarine as a strategic weapon. Finally, the Marine Corps altered 
its organization from conducting the “small wars” missions that had occupied much of its 
attention during the 1920s and 1930s into a modem amphibious assault force capable of seizing 
stoutly defended positions. 
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The rapid improvements in technology related to mechanization, aviation, radio and radar also 
saw the Services acting together more frequently and more elaborately than ever before in a 
series of “joint” operations, as the traditional geographic division of Service responsibilities 
became increasingly blurred, and as warfare moved into the third dimension — ^the air — and into 
the electromagnetic spectrum. For instance, carrier-based aircraft could influence operations on 
land to a far greater extent than the biggest battleship guns, and Army Air Corps land-based 
bombers could shape combat hundreds of miles out at sea, far beyond the range of the Army’s 
coastal artillery batteries. The Services were beginning to “crowd” one another’s traditional 
battlespace far more extensively than had ever been the case before. 

At Key West, two issues dominated the discussions. One concerned air power, and centered on 
whether the Air Force and Navy should share the strategic nuclear bombing mission. The second 
issue involved the ground forces, where the talks focused on the size and capabilities of the 
Marine Corps. The National Security Act and the agreement reached among the Services at Key 
West did little to resolve the dilemma that new technologies posed for Service roles and 
missions. To be sure, the Air Force was assigned the responsibility of controlling the air; the 
Army, the land; and the Navy, the seas. But, in addition to these primary functions, the Services 
also had “collateral functions” that could — and did — lead to overlapping capabilities, and 
redundancy. For example, the Navy’s conduct of a naval campaign could also involve its carrier- 
based aircraft bombing targets on land. 

This combination of technological advances, the Services’ fears that their sister Services did not 
understand their requirements (or would not act upon them even if they did), and the vague 
language that characterized much of the Key West agreement all but insured the Services would 
poach on one another’s traditional “turf.” For example, the Army and the Marine Corps doubted 
that sufficient resources would be devoted by the Air Force and Navy, respectively, to provide 
them with close-air support. Consequently, the Army eventually developed its own “air force” in 
the form of attack helicopters, while the Marine Corps preserved its independent air wings. Over 
time, actions like these ran the risk of creating a duplication of effort and excess capacity. Yet 
many of these issues remained unresolved through the Cold War. Despite some efforts to resolve 
them after the Cold War, such as those of the Commission on Roles and Missions, they persist to 
this day. 

In some cases, mission overlap, redundancy and excess capacity have been exacerbated by ever- 
advancing technology that has enhanced the Services’ abilities to operate in one another’s 
battlespace more extensively than they could thirty years ago, let alone the nearly sixty years that 
have passed since the Key West agreement. 

Now the US military finds itself entering a new era, again characterized by major changes in the 
geopolitical environment, rapid advances in military technology, new security challenges, and 
the prospect that the rapid rise in resources for defense that has characterized much of this 
decade is coming to an end. In short, forces similar to those that produced a major restructuring 
of the US national security architecture and military roles and missions are at work today; 
indeed, they have been for some time. Yet we have not responded to them as quickly as that 
earlier generation of American leaders, who six decades ago laid the foundation of the military 
that would see us safely through the Cold War. 
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The results have been predictable. When enemies have challenged us in forms of conflict similar 
to those of the Cold War era, such as Saddam Hussein in the First and Second Gulf Wars, the US 
military has performed at a high level of effectiveness. Here our excess capacity was clearly in 
evidence. The Second Gulf War required less than half the strike aircraft employed in the First 
Gulf War, and only one of the Army’s six heavy divisions was employed in the “March to 
Baghdad.” However, when confronted with new forms of warfare, such as modem insurgency in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, the results have been far less satisfactory. Making matters worse, 
America’s current and potential rivals are clearly looking to alter the form of the military 
challenges they can pose to our security. 

How to Think About Restructuring the US Military 

How might the Congress exercise its role “to raise and support Armies” and to “provide and 
maintain a Navy” to enable the Defense Department to restracture the military services’ roles 
and missions during this period of rapid geopolitical and military-technical change? The 
following outlines some steps that may prove useful in addressing this question. 

What Kinds of Challenges do We Face? 

The first matter that must be addressed is “What kind of military do we need?” We should stop 
maintaining large forces for conducting missions that are of little relevance to coping with the 
threats that confront the nation and recognize and support new mission requirements in light of 
changing threats. 

Today, the United States confronts three major and enduring challenges to its security. One 
involves the war with radical Islamists. The second concerns the increasingly proliferated world 
of nuclear-armed states characterized by the “nuclearization” of Asia and the advent of a 
“Second Nuclear Regime” that has succeeded the superpower-dominated Cold War regime. 
Finally, there is the rise of China as a great regional power, which appears bent on developing a 
novel set of military capabilities sometimes referred to as the “Assassin’s Mace,” whose purpose 
may be to erode US influence in the Far East, undermine the confidence of America’s allies in its 
ability to aid in their defense, and challenge the United States’ de facto stewardship of the global 
commons. 

The challenges posed by a rising China, the ongoing war against radical Islamists, and the recent 
surge in nuclear proliferation are unlikely to be resolved over the next few years, or perhaps even 
the next few decades. Moreover, they represent changes in the character of the military 
challenges to US security. Consequently, the US mihtary must adjust its thinking regarding what 
constitutes its core missions, with some needing to be retained, others divested of excessive 
capacity, and new ones created. To inform our thinking on this central issue, it is useful to 
examine how the competition has changed, and how it might continue to change. 

Changes in Form and Scale 

How has the military competition changed since the end of the Cold War — or since the “strategic 
pause” of the 1990s? The three principal challenges described above are different in form from 
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what the US military focused its principal weight of effort during the Cold War and for much of 
the 1990s. These challenges are also far greater in scale than those confronted during the 1990s, 
and may, over time, exceed that posed by Soviet Russia dirring the Cold War. Consequently, US 
strategists and force planners are confronted with considering not only a different set of 
problems, but new military missions as well. 

For example, radical Islamism can be based described as a theologically based transnational 
insurgent movement. But its leaders also seek to exploit advanced technology to mobilize the 
masses in support of their aims, and to intimidate and coerce those opposing them. Toward this 
end, they have declared their intention to gain access to weapons of mass destruction and 
disruption. To date, radical Islamists have also demonstrated a far superior capability than has 
the United States to exploit information (i.e., propaganda) to win others to their side, and to 
undermine the will of those who oppose them. This is critical, as the center of gravity in 
insurgency warfare is typically the indigenous population. In this kind of warfare, the ability to 
convince the population that you represent their aspirations and — ^more importantly — that you 
are the side that will emerge victorious, is critical to success. 

In some respects China poses a “traditional” state-on-state challenge for the United States. Yet 
an ongoing information-technology-driven military revolution offers China a range of options for 
pursuing military competitions that are quite different from the traditional, symmetrical tank-on- 
tank, fighter-versus-fighter, and ship-against-ship kind of warfare that dominated US military 
plaiming during much of the 20th century. 

A key element of Chinese military transformation appears to be oriented toward generating anti- 
access/area-denial (A2/AD) capabilities for the purpose of extending the country’s effective 
defense perimeter substantially beyond China’s littoral area.' Of course, in the process of 
increasing its defensive depth by making it increasingly risky for US forces to operate along the 
eastern periphery of China, Beijing will also be increasing the insecurity of other states in the 
region, like Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan, who rely on the US security umbrella to protect 
them from Chinese coercion or aggression. China’s military has paid particular attention to 
developing what some military analysts call “Assassin’s Mace” forces to field a 
multidimensional, anti-access/area-denial capability. In 2001 the Defense Intelligence Agency 
determined that: 

In terms of its conventional forces, Beijing is pursuing the capability to 
defend its eastern seaboard — the economic heartland — from attack by a 
“high-technology” opponent employing long-range precision strike 
capabilities. This means China is expanding its air, anti-air, anti- 
submarine, anti-surface ship, and battle management capabilities, to 


' Generally speaking, anti-access forces are designed to deny US forces access to forward bases. Area-denial 
capabilities are generally directed on denying US forces freedom of action in the littoral. In a larger sense, anti- 
access strategies seek to prevent US forces from entering a theater of operations, while area-denial strategies look to 
deny US forces freedom of action in a particular area within the theater of operations. 
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enable the PLA People’s Liberation Army] to project “defensive” power 
out to the first island chain.^ 

The effort has only increased since then. In a recent report on the state of China’s military, the 
Defense Department noted 

[Ejvidence suggests the PLA is engaged in a sustained effort to interdict, 
at long ranges, aircraft carrier and expeditionary strike groups that might 
deploy to the western Pacific .... China is developing forces and 
concepts focused on denying an adversary the ability to deploy to 
locations from which it can conduct military operations. Increasingly, 

China’s area denial forces overlap, providing multiple layers of offensive 
capability.^ 

Finally, the acquisition of nuclear weapons by hostile rogue regimes also threatens to disrupt the 
favorable military balance now enjoyed by the United States in key areas of the world. All things 
being equal, the United States’ willingness to project power would likely be much more 
constrained against nuclear-armed adversaries compared to against those who do not possess 
them. At a minimum, Washington may be compelled to alter its war aims when confronted by 
rogue states armed with nuclear weapons (e.g., abandoning the option of regime change). 

This seems to be a principal motive for North Korea and Iran to acquire nuclear weapons. As this 
occurs, it will reduce substantially, and perhaps precipitously, US ireedom of action in two 
regions of vital interest. It may also make it far more difficult to deal effectively with ambiguous 
forms of aggression, such as Iran’s support for the insurgency in Iraq, or potential North Korean 
trafficking in fissile materials. 

It is fair to ask whether the United States would strike a nuclear-armed state under any 
circumstances. Here it must be remembered that during the Cold War the US military had plans 
to attack its nuclear superpower rival, the Soviet Union, with nuclear and non-nuclear weapons. 
It is possible to envision plausible scenarios, to include those involving regime change, when a 
nuclear-armed adversary would be subjected to the full range of US military capabilities. For 
instance, were North Korea to employ nuclear weapons, or execute attacks that resulted in mass 
casualties, the United States might consider regime change operations to be necessary. 

In the case of Iran and North Korea, there also exists the possibility that the regimes in power 
will, at some point, either collapse or be overthrown. Should this occur, a period of chaos may 
ensue. If so, the security of these countries’ nuclear arsenals could be at risk of falling into the 
hands of terrorist or criminal organizations. 


^ Vice Admiral Thomas Wilson (Director, Defense Intelligence Agency), “Global Threats and Challenges Through 
2015,” Statement before the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, February 7, 2001, p. 12. 

^ Office of the Secretary of Defense, Annual Report to Congress: Military Power of the People 's Republic of China, 
(2006), pp. 24-25. 
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Moreover, as the number of state (and perhaps non-state) entities armed with nuclear weapons 
grows, the potential for conducting ambiguous acts of aggression with these weapons stands to 
increase, perhaps dramatically.'’ This may be especially hue for lesser nuclear powers in a world 
in which the United States aggressively deploys missile and air defenses. Under these 
circumstances, a lesser power may find it more attractive to deliver its nuclear strike through 
unconventional (covert) means. There are two reasons for this: first, the aggressor may calculate 
that it has a greater chance of penetrating lax US border controls and internal defenses than 
American missile and air defenses; second, it may offer the prospect of inflicting catastrophic 
damage on the United States without being identified as the source of the attack. To be sure, as 
the number of nuclear-armed states inereases, it will likely become increasingly plausible to 
contemplate ambiguous aggression through traditional delivery means. For example, it may 
prove difficult to trace the origins of a cruise missile-borne attack that emanates from transport 
craft off the US coast. Or consider another example: a decade from now, will it be possible to 
attribute a missile salvo launched from a site near the Iran-Pakistan border? From a launch site 
near the Yalu River separating China from North Korea? 

In a similar vein, if they prove ubiquitous, effective, and difficult to trace and tag, electronic 
forms of strategic strike, such as those that recently were inflicted on Estonia, could also usher in 
an era of ambiguous warfare.^ The elements of deterrence that could sustain a limited warfare 
regime could hardly be expected to hold if an aggressor could not be quickly or reliably 
identified. An assessment of the emerging strategic-strike regime should, therefore, accord high 
priority to determining whether the uncertainty surroimding this form of strategic warfare can be 
reduced to the level where strategie electronic strikes caimot be executed without being promptly 
detected and, better still, defeated. This obviously implies a much greater role for intelligence 
that extends well beyond attack warning and heavy reliance on national technical means. 

These shifts in the form of the threat to the national security stem in part from the United States’ 
dominance in most traditional forms of military capability. This has exerted a strong dissuasive 
effect on its enemies and potential rivals, who are unable to challenge US military power 
directly. This has yielded clear benefits. However, it also finds rivals seeking other means for 
advancing their interests, and in so doing creating an age of asymmetric warfare. This stands in 
marked contrast to the 20“’ century, which found the US military’s most important competitions 
occurring against enemies possessing forces roughly symmetrical to its own. 


Worries over ambiguous attacks in a more proliferated world emerged early in the First Nuclear/Strategic-Strike 
Regime. Nevil Shute’s book. On the Beach, written in the late 1950s, chronicles the risks of an ambiguous nuclear 
attack in a proliferated world. In Shute’s book, a major nuclear exchange is stimulated by an atomic attack on the 
United Kingdom by Egypt. As the Egyptian aircraft used were manufactured in the USSR, the attack was mistaken 
as one led by the Soviets, leading to a nuclear retaliation on the USSR by the United States and Great Britain, which 
precipitated a major nuclear exchange. 

^ In addition to tracing the electronic strategic strike to its source, it will likely be necessary to tag the source as 
representing the conscious act of a government or organization. For example, the United States was able to trace the 
soiu'ce of electronic attacks during Operation Allied Force to locations in Russia and China. The US government 
apparently was not able, however, to discern whether the governments of those states sanctioned these attacks. 
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Geographic Shift 

There has been a fundamental shift in the principal theater of geopolitical competition, from 
Europe to Asia. In the 20"' century the US strategic posture was dominated by threats emanating 
from Europe. The First World War saw the first large-scale deployment of US forces outside of 
the Western Hemisphere, to Europe. World War II was, indeed, global, but primacy was again 
accorded to the European Theater of Operations. The 40-year Cold War with the Soviet Union 
riveted US defense plaimers’ attention on Europe and the central front in Germany. 

If the 20* century was the “Century of Europe,” the 21®' century stands to be the “Century of 
Asia” for American strategic planners. Radical Islamism is concentrated in the Middle East and, 
to a lesser extent, in South and Southeast Asia. China’s power is centered in the Far East. The 
recent proliferation of nuclear arsenals in India, Pakistan, North Korea and, as seems likely by 
decade’s end, Iran, threatens to present the world with an unbroken line of nuclear-armed states 
stretching from the Persian Gulf to the Sea of Japan — an atomic arc of instability. 

As the principal threats to US security have shifted to the east, so too has the center of economic 
power outside the United States. Projections are that China and India (in addition to Japan) will 
outstrip any single European state in terms of their GDP by 2025. The United States’ economic 
interests, both in terms of trade and resources (i.e., oil) are almost certain to shift more in Asia’s 
direction in the coming years relative to Europe. 

The shift to Asia also finds the United States confronting a cultural, as well as a geographic, shift 
in the competition. If American defense planners were preoccupied with Germany and Russia — 
both products of western civilization — during the 20'’’ century, they now confront rivals who 
come from a range of other civilizations — ^Arab, Persian, Chinese/Confucian, and others. The 
leaders of these current or prospective rivals likely see the world in very different ways than do 
westein leaders, They may compete (indeed, they are competing) with us in ways that are quite 
different from America’s 20"’ century western enemies. This must be taken into account in 
determining what military roles and missions the United States should seek to develop or 
maintain. 

What Kind of Military Do We Need? 

Contingency Planning 

Once we have developed a clear understanding of how both the United States’ existing and 
potential rivals intend to compete, it becomes possible to craft a set of scenarios or contingencies 
that can inform the kinds of missions the US military must be prepared to execute in defense of 
the nation’s interests. These scenarios should reflect the new circumstances in which the military 
must operate. Properly crafted and evaluated, these scenarios can anticipate what roles and 
missions will be most important in meeting the new challenges to our national security. 

The value of this approach can be seen in the “Color Plans” developed by the US military in the 
early 20"' century, a time of great geopolitical and military-technical change. The original 
“Color” plans were developed between 1904 and 1938. The color plans established were: 
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Germany; Black; Great Britain: Red; Japan: Orange; Mexico: Green; China: Yellow; the United 
States: Blue; and US internal rebellion: White. Thus, for example, the US Navy prepared for 
contingencies involving a range of plausible adversaries and their navies. This was necessary 
since, during much of this period, it was unclear what kind of maritime threat the Navy might 
confront. These plans helped the US military to hedge against an uncertain future by focusing its 
efforts on preparing to confront a range of plausible contingencies, as opposed to the most 
familiar or those believed to be the most likely. 

In the late 1930s, as the threat to US security became clear, the Color Plans were succeeded by 
the Rainbow Plans, which were designed to deal with potential conflicts that would arise in 
multiple theaters, involving several enemies. Another key element of the move to Rainbow Plans 
involved the need to plan for coalition warfare. 

What set of Color Plans should be selected today to inform the Pentagon’s thinking about 
Service roles and missions? The choice should be made carefully, not only with respect to the 
particular geopolitical situation (e.g., whether or not surprise is achieved; the disposition of key 
allies and other important state/nonstate entities, etc), but also in terms of what types of military 
capabilities might be available to the enemy, and in what quantities. 

Given the time and effort required to develop a representative set of planning contingencies, the 
best that can be attempted here is a first cut at a set of Color Plans. AVhile the range of plausible 
futures in which US security interests might be challenged is infinite, the number of Color Plans 
must be restricted to a handful, as there is a limit to how many plans can be reasonably 
evaluated, planned against, exercised against, and so on. The goal here is to identify a 
representative set of contingencies — one that encompasses the principal challenges the United 
States may plausibly encounter over the planning horizon (which the QDR sets at 20 years). If 
this can be accomplished, then even if the Color Plans do not depict the precise contingencies 
that will be encoimtered (an unlikely event), they will still be “close enough” to what actually 
occurs so that the planning process yields a US military that has given priority to preparing for 
the right set of missions and whose Service roles are well-defined and understood. 

Some point-of-departure contingencies worth consideration are: 

• Major Power Anti-Access/Area-Denial (Plan Y ellow) 

• Minor Nuclear State Aggression (Plan Red) 

• Nuclear State Failure (Plan Green) 

• Modem Insurgency (Plan Purple) 

• Global Commerce Raiding (Plan Black) 


Global Commons (Space, Cyberspace, Sea, Undersea) Attack (Plan Orange) 
Nuclear/Biological Homeland Attack (Plan Blue) 
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Once a set of plausible scenarios is developed, they should be tested through simulations, war 
games and field exercises with an eye toward identifying how they are changing the character of 
the threats to US security, and how the US military might need to adapt to deal with them 
effectively. This involves identifying missions (and associated core capabilities) that the military 
should maintain, as well as those that might be divested or accorded reduced emphasis, and new 
ones that need to be developed. 

Among the primary missions these contingencies seem likely to spawn are the following: 

• Projecting and sustaining decisive power (i.e., power sufficient to achieve US security 
objectives) promptly and discriminately, over long distances, against a major power 
armed with anti-access/area-denial capabilities; 

• Controlling the “Global Commons” — space, the seas, the undersea, and cyberspace — ^to 
enable power projection operations and homeland defense; and to preserve access to the 
global economy for the well-being of both the United States and the international 
community; 

• Deterring, preempting, defending against, and mitigating the consequences of the use of 
weapons of mass destruction/disruption — particularly nuclear weapons, hut also 
biological and cyber weapons — against the US homeland and vital interests overseas; 

• Employing superior intelligence and “strategic communications” capabilities, along with 
prompt global discriminate strikes and stability, security, transition and reconstraction 
(SSTR) operations to defeat adversaries seeking to mobilize popular movements, at home 
and abroad, whose objective is to threaten the homeland and US vital interests; 

• Developing and maintaining a dominant position in the ability to adapt rapidly in the face 
of relatively high geopolitical and military-technical uncertainty, to include rapid fielding 
of equipment and capabilities (especially in the areas of the biological sciences; 
nanotechnology; robotics; directed energy; and the intersections of these technologies); 
doctrinal development; and education and training; and 

• Maintaining and expanding, quickly when needed, the ability of allies and partners to 
increase the range and scale of US military effectiveness. 

This list is meant to be illustrative, rather than comprehensive. Moreover, it also is meant to 
convey an understanding of the substantial way in which the US military’s “mission set” has 
changed over the past decade or so. The Committee Members will easily recognize that certain 
“core” military missions of the Cold War era, such as defeating combined arms mechanized 
forces, preserving sea control against a blue-water maritime surface threat, and establishing air 
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superiority against a manned enemy air force are not emphasized, since America’s enemies and 
rivals are no longer posing, or even working to pose, these kinds of threats* 

Establishing or Extending — and Selectively Divesting— Allies and Alliances 

Since the dawn of organized warfare, kingdoms and states have formed alliances to enhance their 
military capability and, by extension, their security. Through their contribution of military 
capabilities, allies can exert an important influence on any discussion of roles and missions. For 
example, during the Cold War the US Navy greatly reduced its emphasis on the countermine 
warfare mission, since many of its NATO allies agreed to take on the responsibility as a part of 
their contribution to collective defense. 

At the time of the Key West agreement, the United States was building an alliance structure &om 
scratch. Today strains are appearing in America’s alliance edifice. It may be that the alliances 
that won the Cold War, like the Soviet threat that animated them, are destined to pass into 
history. As recent experience shows, it is the common interests of the allied states that bind them 
together, far more than the existence of the alliance itself. What Lord Palmerston said over a 
century ago, that “Britain has no permanent allies, only permanent interests,” holds true for 
America and its allies today, as does former Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld’s 
observation that “The mission determines the coalition, the coalition does not determine the 
mission.” Put another way, alliances are formed to provide for the collective defense of their 
members. When the threat to their common security has passed, alliances tend to dissolve. 

Thus, when the Soviet Union represented the principal danger to the security of many states, it 
was possible to form a broad alliance against the common threat. Today, however, the United 
States does not conlfont a super power challenger posing a threat on a global scale, but three 
relatively difiused challenges. Not surprisingly, then, the interests of many regional powers that 
comprise the ranks of America’s most valued allies has become increasingly local. For instance, 
while the United States, the sole remaining power with global interests, may be concerned about 
the way in which China’s rising power manifests itself, Emopean stales generally demonstrate 
comparatively little alarm, either because they do not see it as affecting them, or because they Ho 
not have (or plan to field) any significant military capability to influence the situation. While 
much of the world remains concerned about nuclear proliferation, the fact remains that, at leHst 
with respect to the latter, the United States is the only country with sufficient power to threaten 
nuclear rogues like Iran or North Korea with substantial military action. 

Another factor working against the maintenance of the large, stable alliance structures that 
existed during the Cold War is the preponderance of US power. States have traditionally banded 
together to balance the power of a hostile power or coalition. Although this may change in the 
future, in recent years the United States has not required allies for balancing purposes. Thus 


This is not to say that the US military should divest itself of this capability. In fact, a substantial competence in 
these areas should be maintained to dissuade rivals from challenging the United States in these areas of mihtary 
competition. However, far less emphasis should be placed on these capabilities than was the case in the past, and 
which remains so today. 
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states whose interests generally coincide with America’s have been able to act as “free riders” — 
counting on the United States to enforce a Pax Americana of sorts while contributing little if 
anything to the effort. 

There is, finally, the matter of strategic posture and alliances. Simply put, it is easier to form a 
coalition to deter aggression or respond in its wake than it is for the purpose of taking preventive 
action. This was trae before the Second Gulf War and is even more true in its aftermath. Yet it 
may be increasingly necessary to consider such action — as the Clinton Administration did with 
respect to North Korea and as the Bush Administration did with Iraq — in order to prevent a far 
more dangerous situation from emerging out of inaction. 

Finally, the United States will likely need to seek allies among nonstate entities, such as tribes 
and clans, in those parts of the world where national governments do not exert an effective 
monopoly of power within their borders. Nonstate allies could prove important in helping to 
stabilize failed or failing states, such as those in sub-Saharan Afiica. They may also prove 
important in the Middle East and Central Asia, where family, clan, and tribal ties still run strong. 

The alliance requirements for a new era may prove challenging for US security planners, who 
may still think of alliances in Cold War terms — as grand (i.e., comprising many major allies 
focusing on a common threat) and enduring. Instead, alliances may come to be more a series of 
multiple transient coalitions — one for each of the three major challenges confronting the United 
States. These coalitions may be significantly different from each other, depending upon the 
particular threat and the defense posture (e.g., deterrence; preventive measures) adopted to 
address them. Ironically, while allies are likely to be an increasingly important factor in US 
defense planning, they are also likely to be less reliable and less durable in character. 
Consequently, even though the United States is almost certain to need allies more in the future, it 
maj? prove difficult to assess those circumstances under which allies will commit their militaries 
to conduct combined operations with US forces.’ 

Promote Competition Among the Services — and Minimize Redundancy 

There have never been sufficient resources available to any nation to eliminate entirely the risks 
to its security. The best that can be done with limited resources is to minimize the overall risk. 
Accomplishing this means moving resources into mission areas where the threat is growing and 
away from those areas where threats are diminishing; i.e., where “excess capacity” exists. 

Each Service tends to recognize the value of its encroachments on the traditional battlespace of 
its sister Services. Yet each Service typically recoils at the notion that it should reduce its 
capacity in those areas where it has traditionally dominated but where other Services can now 
operate effectively. Thus the Air Force sees how its long-range bomber force, with its global 
reach, can substitute for carrier aviation strikes in a number of contingencies. But the Air Force 


’ This is not to say that the United States should not try to engage allies for this purpose. For example, the Chief of 
Naval Operations (CNO), Admiral Michael Mulien, has talked of a “1,000 Ship Navy” involving the fleets of other 
maritime nations with an interest in preserving global trade security against low-end threats. 
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has a more difficult time accepting that the Army’s growing capacity to conduct precision 
artillery fires may reduce the need for certain kinds of close air support. Similarly, the Navy 
rightly touts the virtues of its carriers, whose mobility makes their air wings less vulnerable to 
enemy ballistic and cruise missile strikes than Air Force strike aircraft located at fixed forward 
bases. Yet, again, the Navy has trouble seeing how long-range air power might reduce the need 
for forward-stationed carrier forces. 

The Services must realize that, in certain mature mission areas, they have long since lost their 
mission monopolies. Here the Services need to create “alliances” to minimize excess capacity in 
certain traditional capability areas and move resources to develop capabilities that are currently 
undersubscribed. By combining their assets to cover a mission area, the Services can complicate 
enemy planning by presenting the need to counter several different US military capabilities, as 
opposed to just one. This was the unrealized hope of Defense Secretary James Forrestal when he 
convened the Key West meeting nearly 60 years ago. 

When it comes to new mission areas, however, a different approach is needed, one that initially 
promotes “redundancy” in order to stimulate competition among the Services to identify the best 
way of exploiting a new capability and/or addressing a new mission requirement. Here the 
Congress should support inter- and intra-Service competition. This approach has paid dividends 
in the past. For example, in the 1950s when ballistic missiles were in their infancy, the Army, 
Navy and Air Force each had their own ballistic missile programs. 

To some, this might be considered to be a wasteful and redundant use of resources. Yet the Air 
Force program led to the Minuteman intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM), a key leg in the 
US nuclear triad. The Navy program produced the Polaris submarine-launched ballistic missile 
(SLBM), another key component of the nuclear triad. The Army’s ballistic missile program was 
instrumental in the birth of the US space effort, thanks in part to its Jupiter/Redstone rocket. As 
the nuclear strike and space missions matured, the Army effort was eventually terminated. 

The competition fostered among the Services during the early stages of ballistic missile 
development produced highly desirable outcomes. The same kind of competition might be useful 
in today’s emerging mission areas, such as projecting power in against an enemy armed with 
A2/AD capabilities, or maintaining C41SR capabilities against an enemy with an anti-satellite 
(ASAT) capability, or in defending the homeland against cruise missile attacks, or in cyber 
warfare at the strategic and operational levels. 

The Challenge 

The time has long since passed for the US military to restructure itself in light of the new set of 
roles and missions emerging in the wake of profoimd changes in the geopolitical and military 
technical environment. How should this be done? What missions should remain the monopoly of 
a single Service? Which should be shared? Scaled back? Competed? “Outsomced” to allies or 
other executive branch departments and agencies — or even to the private sector? 

Finding answers to these questions will depend on our ability to grasp the key aspects of what 
has become a competitive environment very different from that which existed at the time of the 
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Key West agreement of 1948, or even from the Cold War era that ended forty years later (and 
nearly two decades ago). What kinds of security challenges will we confront? How will we 
choose to address them? What resources will be made available for these purposes? What 
contributions can be reasonably expected from allies and partners and other elements of the 
executive branch? These are fundamental, first-order questions, matters to be considered as part 
of a review of US grand strategy — a review that has yet to be undertaken. But these questions 
must be addressed before a comprehensive review of roles and missions can be usefully 
undertaken. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. SKELTON 

The Chairman. I am intrigued, Dr. Hamre, about your suggestion in looking at 
the problems rather than creating the fistfight that we anticipate in roles and mis- 
sions within the Department between the services. May I make a request of each 
of you to give us a list of five — and for the record, not today — but make a list of 
five of those unanswerable questions that should go into the roles and missions mix? 
And I realize — I don’t want you to just fly them by the seat of your pants today, 
but think about them, and within the very near future give them to us for the 
record. 

Dr. Krepinevich. 1. Grand Strategy: Today, a decade-and-a-half after the Cold 
War’s end, the United States is in a position comparable to that which it confronted 
in the Cold War’s early days. The tranquil years that characterized the decade fol- 
lowing the Soviet Union’s dissolution have been succeeded by troubling times pre- 
senting formidable new dangers that may grow only more threatening in the coming 
years. Unlike the early Cold War period, however, when the Soviet Union stood out 
as by far the greatest danger to U.S. security, there are now three major endurings 
challenge to U.S. security-radical Islamism, a rising China, and nuclear proliferation 
in Asia. These challenges are sufficiently severe, their potential to threaten the 
American people’s security, institutions, and way of life is sufficiently great, and 
their character suitably enduring as to require a comprehensive strategy similar to 
that which emerged out of the Truman Administration’s NSC-68 and the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s “Solarium” effort in the early Cold War period. The objective 
of such a strategy should be to place the United States in the best possible competi- 
tive position. Given the character of the competition, the strategy must be sustain- 
able over an extended period, as long as a generation or two if necessary. Con- 
sequently, it is imperative that the strategy be the product of a bipartisan effort. 
CSBA is exploring grand strategy options and I would be happy to brief you on our 
efforts. 

2. Army Reset: Congress and the Defense Department must decide how best to 
“reset” the Army for an era in which irregular warfare is likely to dominate its oper- 
ations-while retaining the capability to fight a major combat operation (albeit one 
quite different from either of the Gulf Wars), if required. The Pentagon’s 2006 
Quadrennial Defense Review took an initial step to address this problem when it 
called for a strategy that emphasized “building partner capacity” training and 
equipping indigenous military forces in those countries threatened by radical ele- 
ments, and doing the same for the militaries of those countries that stand by us 
as allies and partners. The idea is to acknowledge America’s manpower limitations 
and to work with allies and partners, to include indigenous forces, to generate the 
forces required for sustained irregular warfare operations. Unfortunately, there has 
been little in the way of action to back up this noteworthy idea, aside from mandat- 
ing a significant increase in our special operations forces (SOF). 

The Army plans to utilize its 66,000-troop end-strength increase to expand the 
number of its active brigade combat teams, which are oriented primarily on conven- 
tional warfare operations. I am aware of no plans the Army has to create training 
and advising organizations to build “partner capacity” by enabling America’s allies 
and partners to “scale up” quickly to meet the challenges that might be posed by 
irregular warfare contingencies. In its defense, the Service cites the need to main- 
tain a rotation base of brigades for such conflicts and the need to “hedge” against 
a major combat operation characterized by conventional warfare. While the Army 
is right to see the need to address these issues, as noted above, the way in which 
it is doing so appears highly imbalanced in favor of conventional warfare contin- 
gencies. 

Put another way, given the overwhelming success of our ground forces in conven- 
tional warfare operations, and the shift of rival militaries and nonstate entities to- 
ward irregular warfare, orienting 48 active Army brigades, 28 National Guard bri- 
gades, and three Marine Corps divisions primarily on conventional warfare oper- 
ations would appear to reflect a desire to prepare for the kinds of challenges we 
would prefer to confront, rather than those we will most likely encounter. The Com- 
mittee would be well-served to exercise its oversight role in reviewing the Army’s 
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reset plans before moving forward with a program that may consume as much as 
$100 billion or more. 

3. The Nuclear Posture: The United States today exists under a Second Nu- 
clear/Strategic Strike Regime, which emerged as a consequence of the major geo- 
political and military-technical changes that have transpired over the past 15 years. 
These changes have dramatically altered the competition with respect to strategic 
strike operations in general, and nuclear weapons use in particular. 

There has been a blurring of the distinction between nuclear and non-nuclear 
forms of strategic strike, stemming from the rise of precision and cyber strike capa- 
bilities, and the shift toward post-industrial economies, which has made the target 
base more susceptible to non-nuclear forms of attack. The new strategic strike re- 
gime is further complicated by the growing number of states possessing strategic 
strike capabilities — nuclear weapons in particular — combined with our lack of un- 
derstanding as to how they calculate costs and benefits, and their relative tolerance 
for taking risks. 

Owing to the growing number of nuclear-armed states and the potential for 
nonstate entities to possess nuclear weapons, the probability of nuclear use and am- 
biguous nuclear aggression is increasing. If nuclear weapons are used, there is a sig- 
nificant likelihood that the United States will survive the attack as a functioning 
society, with all the consequences that entails. Whether the attack occurs at home 
or abroad, the nation will likely be confronted with a massive stability operations 
challenge for which it is currently ill-prepared. 

Despite the dramatic change in the character of the military competition with re- 
spect to nuclear weapons and strategic strike, comparatively little study has been 
given to the matter-especially when measured against the analysis undertaken in 
the first decade or so of the First Nuclear/Strategic Strike Regime. The United 
States has yet to develop a comprehensive strategy for the Second Nuclear/Strategic 
Strike Regime. Given the consequences of failure in this aspect of the military com- 
petition, high priority should be given to this matter. 

4. Post-Iraq Strategy: It is important to realize that while Iraq is the “central 
front” in the war with Radical Islamists, it is also one campaign in a “long war” 
that may stretch out over decades. If we withdraw the bulk of our forces (or all our 
forces) from Iraq without achieving our minimal objectives, this defeat may be our 
“Dunkirk,” but it will not likely be our “Saigon.” We will not be able to “call it a 
day.” The war with the forces of instability and radicalism in that part of the world 
will almost certainly go on, just as Britain’s war with Germany continued after it 
withdrew from the Continent. 

But we need a strategy, lest we be left grasping for one as we did during the onset 
of Phase IV operations in Iraq in the summer of 2003. The strategy must acknowl- 
edge that the conflict has multiple dimensions, and the primary theater runs from 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean to the Hindu Kush. The war is certainly 
seen in that context by Iran. We need to think in strategic terms how we might 
shape events in our favor over the longer term. We can, to a significant extent, still 
shape our future. The Committee can do much useful work here by encouraging a 
strategy for the theater of war — not just the “central front.” 

5. Dissuasion Strategies: Dissuasion is defined as actions taken to increase the 
target’s perception of the anticipated cost and/or decrease its perception of the likely 
benefits from developing, expanding, or transferring a military capability that would 
be threatening or otherwise undesirable from the U.S. perspective. In simpler terms, 
dissuasion can be viewed as a kind of “pre-deterrence” in which the target is dis- 
couraged, not from employing the military capabilities it possesses, but from creat- 
ing such capabilities in the first place. 

Dissuasion, like deterrence, is a means of shaping the behavior of prospective ad- 
versaries. Unlike deterrence, however, allies can also be targets of dissuasion. For 
example, during the Cold War the United States vigorously pursued dissuasion 
strategies to discourage a number of its allies from developing nuclear weapons. In- 
deed, while it has gained increased attention in recent years, dissuasion is not a 
new strategic concept. The Cold War era was also characterized by thinking about 
how the United States might shape Soviet behavior. Channeling the ongoing com- 
petition with the Soviet Union into more stable and less threatening areas than 
those in which they might otherwise be inclined to engage, or into areas where they 
functioned relatively ineffectively, was an explicit goal of U.S. defense stratep' in 
the mid-to-late 198()s. The Cold War ended, however, before it could be firmly insti- 
tutionalized within the Department of Defense. 

Some dissuasion strategy initiatives are best pursued in the light of day, where 
the target (or targets) and others can readily discern their presence and effect. On 
the other hand, some dissuasion strategies are best pursued covertly, such that a 
rival cannot easily discern a direct link between U.S. actions and their intent. This 
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is especially useful when an acknowledged link would serve to increase the target’s 
resolve to pursue the course of action that is the object of U.S. dissuasion efforts. 

Dissuasion strategies should he the province of the Secretary of Defense, a small 
number of senior defense decision-makers, and a small analytic staff. Some aspects 
of a U.S. strategy will need to remain covert. Thus the fewer people who are aware 
of these efforts, the better. Consequently, the Committee might most usefully con- 
duct its oversight role with regard to dissuasion through discrete discussions with 
the most senior defense officials. 

The Chairman. I am intrigued. Dr. Hamre, about your suggestion in looking at 
the problems rather than creating the fistfight that we anticipate in roles and mis- 
sions within the Department between the services. May I make a request of each 
of you to give us a list of five — and for the record, not today — but make a list of 
five of those unanswerable questions that should go into the roles and missions mix? 
And I realize — I don’t want you to just fly them by the seat of your pants today, 
but think about them, and within the very near future give them to us for the 
record. 

Dr. Hamre. I have listed below the five areas where I believe the precise mission 
remains opague, and the relative service and/or agency roles undefined. 

• Military support to domestic civilian authorities — the creation of U.S. 
Northern Command has not resolved fundamental questions about how 
the Defense Department will function in coordination with other federal 
agencies in times of emergency. There has been considerable attention de- 
voted to hard defense missions (e.g., intercepting commercial aircraft in 
flight) but far too little attention to the Defense Department’s role in, and 
planning and capabilities for, consequence management and civilian law 
enforcement. 

• Space management — Despite the Rumsfeld Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, space management remains troubled in the Department. Mission 
advocacy is divided among multiple voices, and there is no clear structure 
to coordinate space management on an interagency basis. 

• Detection, mitigation and response to domestic nuclear terrorism — This is 
the most serious threat we face from terrorism. Indeed, I believe this one 
threat vastly overshadows everything else we do in homeland security. 

We do not have a coherent plan as a nation to deal with this threat. 
There are perhaps a dozen discrete steps or phases in the progression 
from a terrorist cell acquiring a nuclear device to its potential detonation 
in the United States. The United States government can apply its capa- 
bilities at each step of this process, yet we are hampered by the lack of 
coherence in our approach. No one entity in the government oversees the 
whole, and insufficient coordination is taking place among the many 
agencies and bureaus with counterterrorism and counterproliferation re- 
sponsibilities. Disproportionate resources go into tactical detection within 
100 feet, but virtually nothing in other areas. This entire mission area 
needs urgent attention. 

• Cyber operations — This is an especially difficult mission area because the 
most serious and likely threats may well be attacks against non-military 
assets. Normal defense missions involve threats to military or govern- 
mental assets or the population itself. In this instance, 99% of the cyber 
infrastructure is in the private sector. So what is the appropriate role of 
the Defense Department — and indeed the entire Federal Government — in 
protecting against hostile cyber operations? 

• Security, stabilization, reconstruction, and transition (SSTR) operations — 

Our armed forces can win any battle, but when it comes to rebuilding 
civil society in a conquered nation, we do not do well and we struggle 
with basic organization responsibilities in our own government. After four 
years, we still lack a reliable structure to integrate the full capabilities 
and resources of the Federal Government. 

There are undoubtedly more missions for which structured, disciplined study and 
oversight are needed. But I would ask you to give high priority to these five issues. 
I and my colleagues would be pleased to follow up with you and the Committee at 
any time. I also believe you will find an Executive Branch that will accept the need 
for work in these areas. 
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